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Chronicle 


The War.—In the Somme district the British have 
gained ground on the ridge between Le Sars and Thiep- 
val, and have pushed forward a short distance in the 

direction of Le Transloy ; the French, 
oo y 24, a.m- further south, have taken Hill 128, 
fe a am northwest of Sailly. In the Verdun 
region the French have made the most sensational ad- 
vance of the week. Advancing on a front of four miles, 
they recaptured the Thiaumont Works, Hill 321, Hill 
320, the fort and the village of Douaumont, La Caillette 
Woods, the Fumin Woods and the Haudromont Quar- 
ries. At the same time they succeeded in surrounding 
on three sides the plateau of Vaux, on which are situ- 
ated both the fort and village of the same name. As a 
consequence almost all the Meuse heights on the east side 
of the river are once more in French hands. At some 
points the French have penetrated as much as two miles 
into the territory held by the Germans. 

In the Trentino, in the Goritz sector, in Macedonia and 
Volhynia, the situation remains unchanged. In Galicia 
the Central Powers have driven the Russians from the 
entire west bank of the Naraijunka River. In Bukowina 
the Austrians have gained two heights near Dorna 
Watra. On the eastern boundary of Transylvania the 
Rumanians have held their own, but in the Transylvanian 
Alps they have been less successful. Here the Central 
Powers have taken Predeal, south of Kronstadt, and are 
trying to force their way through the Predeal Pass. 
Further west the Central Powers have advanced from 
Toerzburg to the vicinity of Kimpulung, penetrated the 
Rothenthurm Pass, and have stormed the Vulkan Pass. 

In Dobrudja the Central Powers have gained very im- 
portant victories. Following up the capture of Con- 
stantsa, they took Tsara Murat, sixteen miles northwest 
of the Black Sea port, and Rasova on the Danube. Later 
they occupied Midjidie, midway between Constantsa and 
Cernavoda. This last success necessitated the evacuation 
of Cernavoda, but the Central Powers entered it too late 
t6 save the bridge of the same name, which the Ru- 
manians had already blown up. The Rumanians are now 
offering no serious resistance ; they have already evacu- 
ated Hirsova, and are retreating towards Tultcha and the 
other forts in northern Dobrudja. 


Austria.— Austria is recovering from the shock caused 
by the murder of Premier Count Karl Stiirgkh. His 
remains lay in state in the Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
where funeral services were con- 
ducted by Cardinal Piff. The mur- 
der is without political significance, 
and is deeply deplored throughout the entire Empire. 
Victor Adler, the father of the assassin, is a Socialist 
member of Parliament, but the mad act of his son is dis- 
avowed both by him and by the Socialist party and press. 
The murderer had been secretary of the Socialist party 
and editor of the Socialist paper, Der Kampf. He sep- 
arated from the party owing to its attitude towards the 
war. There is evidently a strain of insanity in the fam- 
ily, and the radical ideas with which Adler was indoc- 
trinated helped to develop his fanaticism. At a service 
in memory of the Austrian Premier, held in Vienna, Dr. 
Pernerstorffer, after disclaiming all acts of terrorism, 
said in the name of the Socialist party: 


Socialists Disclaim 
Assassin ° 


We disapprove the assassin’s deed from a political standpoint, 
and express the deepest and most sincere regret at the tragic 
fate of the man who, whatever may be said as to his policies, 
worked for his country with unswerving zeal, in accordance 
with his convictions. We express deep sympathy with his fam- 
ily and with all near him. 

As the murder was without political significance, no 
change is expected in the Austrian policy. 


France.—On October 24, the French Government ‘of- 
ficially designated a commission for developing the use 
of agricultural machinery among the farmers of France. 
In the memorandum addressed to 
President Poincaré, upon which the 
official action was based, Jules 
Méline, the Minister of Agriculture, says: 


Improved 
Agricultural Methods 


The employment of perfected machinery is not new in agri- 
culture. Its use had already been begun before the war in the 
higher phases of farming, but it was still the object of instinc- 
tive distrust in the more remote regions of rural life, where it 
was considered a costly luxury, good for the rich. 


This feeling, the memorandum of the Minister adds, 
has been thoroughly modified by the present lack of 
laborers throughout France, all eyes being turned 
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towards the marvelous mechanisms which work with a 
hundred times the power of man. M. Meéline, long 
known for the interest he has taken in the industrial and 
agricultural interests of the country, develops this idea 
in a lengthy article in the Journal O ficiel, and calculates 
that for the invaded and devastated districts of France 
alone, there will be needed 2,000 motor-tractors, in ad- 
dition to the 200 already in use; 110,000 plows, 50,000 
harrows, 22,009 planters and 15,000 reapers. The Chair- 
man of the commission is Senator Viger, and among 
his thirty assistants, are men bearing many of the most 
notable names in France, who are connected with the 
farming, automobile, and railway interests, including 
Fernand David, André Lebon and Edwin Tery. 


Germany.—A new war credit bili for 12,000,000,000 
marks was submitted to the Reichstag by the Secretary 
of the Imperial Treasury, Count von Roedern, and voted 
for by all the members with the ex- 
ception of the extreme Left of the 
Socialist party. According to the 
Count, the amount hitherto spent upon the war by all 
belligerents is about $60,000,000,000, of which one-third 
falls to the share of Germany and her allies. The pres- 
ent cost of the war to Germany, owing to the extension 
of her battle-front in the Dobrudja and Transylvania, 
is 2,187,000,000 marks per month. The total of the pre- 
ceding German war credits amounted to 52,000,000,000 
marks. The number of subscribers to the fifth war loan 
was about 4,000,000, so that this extensive loan of 10,- 
652,000,000 marks was in reality a “people’s loan.” 
Payments for almost the entire sum have already been 
received and less than three per cent of the amount paid 
has been subscribed by loan institutes. Count von Roe- 
dern asserted that much credit for this financial success 
was due to the increase of the saving capacity of the 
German people. In the first eight months of 1916 sav- 
ings-banks showed increases of 1,710,000,000 marks in 
deposits, exclusive of the amounts subscribed to the war 
loan. While the discount rate of the Bank of England, 
he said, had been fixed at six per cent, the German 
Reichsbank has been able to maintain a five per cent 
standard since December, 1914. Part of the money in- 
vested in industries making war material will either be 
repaid or employed usefully in time of peace. In ex- 
planation Count von Roedern added: 


New War 
Credit 


I refer to the nitrogen establishments, from which we hope 


to put at the disposal of agriculturists more nitrogen at lower 
prices than before the war. Further improvement in this direc- 
tion is the replacing of part of our copper by aluminum, and 
the establishment of an industry for producing fodder. 


He again called attention to the fact that German 
money circulates within Germany itself, while her ene- 
mies must pay enormous tributes to foreign lands. Ac- 
cording to the Vorwdarts, the Socialist party pronounced 
itself in favor of the new loan by a vote of 57 to 15. 


































Holland.—The war is laying a heavy tribute upon 
neutral Holland. At the present rate of expenditure the 
national debt will be twice as large as it was before the 
conflict began, should the struggle 
continue to the end of the year 1917. 
So far the maintenance of an army 
of over 250,000 men*has cost Holland nearly $8,000,000 
a month. Furthermore, according to a conservative ‘esti- 
mate, the measures by which the Government proposes 
to insure an adequate supply of food for the nation will 
raise the expenditure for foodstuffs to $40,000,000 a 
year. In this event the sum of $10,000,000 a month will 
be‘spent on the troops, if the army is kept at its present 
strength. The two war loans so far raised amounted to 
a total of $160,000,000. This sum has long since .been 
spent, and a new loan is under consideration. The tax 
on war profits, however, and the special defense taxes 
and war levies will probably yield about $60,000,000. 
According to figures just issued by the Ministry of 
Finance, the actual cost to Holland of the first two years 
of the European war was $178,400,000. 


The Cost of 
Mobilization 


Ireland.—Comments on Mr. Redmond’s Waterford 
speech occupy a large space in the Irish press. The /rish 
Il’cekly ludependent, while admitting that Mr. Redmond 
has “ seldom descended to the offen- 
sive style too often adopted by some 
of his colleagues,” is not a little sur- 
prised that in dealing with criticisms of his policy and 
that of his party, he made one or two departures from 
his usual moderation of tone and language. “ One does 
not get rid of criticism,” says the /ndependent, “ by de- 
scribing it as ‘lies and calumnies’ and by referring to 
other Irishmen, as ‘ the vilest excrescences that ever yet 
appeared in the body politic of Ireland ’.” : 


The Press and 
Mr. Redmond 


That journal reminds readers how unjust these at- 
tacks are when they reflect on such men as Archbishop 
Walsh and the Most Rev. Dr. McHugh and the Bishops 
of the counties proposed to be excluded, men of unim- 
peachable patriotism,.and all ardent Nationalists. Here, 
the /ndependent quotes the words of Archbishop Walsh, 
which it now sees only too strongly borne out by facts: 
“ That the Home Rule cause in Parliament was being led 
along a line that could only lead to disaster, and that as 
a result of the abandonment of the policy of independent 
opposition in the House of Commons, the country was 
face to face with a truly awful prospect.” 

According to the /ndependent, the popular complaint 
against Mr. Redmond, is that he has erred more by 
omission than by acts of commission. He has been too 
weak as a leader; “he has failed to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the Irish party at Westminster ; instead of 
reserving to the party such freedom of action as was 
necessary, he has treated the alliance with the Liberals 
as an arrangement so rigid that the Irish party has be- 
come a mere tail of the English Whigs.” 











Mr. Redmond and many of his party are declared 
guiltless of “ place-hunting ” ; but he is criticized for al- 
lowing “a large proportion of the members” to seek 
preferment for their friends, to an extent, the paper 
adds, never tolerated in former days. The /rish Catholic 
also regrets the violent tone of Mr. Redmond’s criticisms 
of his opponents. One part of the Waterford speech 
it finds satisfactory, that portion in which Mr. Redmond 
said: “‘ Nothing in this wide world would ever induce me 
to accept as a settlement of the Home Rule question any 
scheme providing for the permanent division of our 
ancient nation.” The same paper finds that something 
was gained when Mr. Redmond asserted that “ parti- 
tion-proposals were dead and vanished,” and that “ never 
more would he enter into private negotiations with any 
English Minister.” It adds: “ That the member for 
Waterford was tricked is certain, but so was Grattan, 
and even O’Connell more than once.” 


Mexico.—Though conditions in Mexico are worse to- 
day than they have been in many months, yet news about 
the different revolutions now going on there has been 
quite overshadowed by the condem- 
nation of our Government by promi- 
nent Carranzistas. In an interview 
granted to the staff correspondent of the Outlook the 
First Chief himself spoke these incisive, if utterly un- 
grateful, words: 


Estimate of 
Our Policy 


Lately we have had to complain of very serious in- 
terference in our affairs by your Government. We 
cannot make such acts of your President accord with his words 
of sympathy for us. It is this inconsistent policy from your 
Government which is responsible for the disfavor in which 
Americans find themselves held in Mexico today. It seems to 
us that your President has not kept faith with Mexico. 


These stinging words were followed by statements from 
Obregon, Gonzales and Aguilar, the first of whom de- 
clared that “ \Wilson makes too many declarations which 
have no facts behind them”: the second affirmed that 
“Wilson’s policy is not clear”; it is not frank; it is not 
clean. Aguilar, more talkative than his companions, 
said : 

Wilson’s policy has made Mexico feel like a man at whom is 
pointed a loaded and cocked pistol and who is kept in this un- 
comfortable and uncertain position for a long and nerve-racking 
period. If the trigger is to be pulled, the man would prefer 
to have it done at once, so that the worst would be over quickly. 


These severe and humilitating indictments were fol- 
lowed by an extraordinary statement issued, in entire 
disregard of diplomatic usage and courtesy, by the Mex- 
ican News Bureau. The document was sent out from 
the Bureau to newspapers and reviews, was stamped 
“ official’ and carried an introduction which attributed 
its contents to Cabrera, Chairman of the Mexican section 
of the joint commission assembled to settle difficulties 
between the United States and Mexico. The statement 
reads : 
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A broad interpretation of the Federal. laws of the United 
States dealing with neutrality and regulating immigration with 
a strict, consistent and efficient administration of these laws by 
the executives to whom their administration is delegated would 
go a long way toward correcting the border disturbances and 
allay much of the unrest which at present pervades that region. 
In the United States are many Mexicans and groups of Mexi- 
cans inimical to the Carranza Government. Plottings and schem- 
ings are engaged in, not alone by the extreme conservatives. 
who are striving to bring on intervention with the hope that the 
Constitutional Government shall be destroyed with the aid of 
American armies, but also there are groups of extremely radical 
malcontents, whose hope is the destruction of the Carranza Gov- 
ernment in order that license, banditry and rapine may continue 
and multiply, until human rights and property are all destroyed. 
The conservatives, reactionaries, are taking advantage of the 
situation created by the ultra-radicals. The importation of 
arms and munitions for the use of Villa, Zapata and the other 
bandits and brigands is conducted under the very eyes of supine 
officials, whose business it is to hinder their transmission across 
the border. The propaganda of revolt against constituted order 
is being promoted by scores of conspirators known to both the 
Mexican and the American officials, who, by even the most 
strictly literal interpretation of America’s immigration laws. 
should be deported from the United States. That the American 
Government is competent to restrict and restrain the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions can be proved by the fact that 
during the early days of the Carranza revolt against the power 
of Huerta these rules were enforced with an almost cruel 
rigidity against Carranza. That the law governing the conduct 
of undesirable aliens can be enforced is proved at Ellis Island 
and throughout the United States every day in the year. 
Activity, energy, vigilance and persistency can correct the situa- 
tion. Indifference, carelessness and needless liberality can only 
make a bad case worse. 


On learning that the document had been given to the 
press, Cabrera disavowed it, but the Bureau was just 
as quick to state that it had been obtained directly from 
him. When informed of this later assertion Cabrera, 
after promising a true version of his views, asked “ What 
is the Mexican News Bureau? Who are they? I never 
heard of such an organization.” The Bureau has been 
in existence some time under the management of a 
former press censor for Carranza, in Mexico City; 
moreover it publishes a paper advocating the First 
Chief’s cause. During a goodly portion of this time 
Cabrera has been a Constitutionalist agent here and ac- 
cording to the Mexican Ambassador-Designate to the 
United States, had an interview with a representative of 
the Bureau some days before the offensive statement was 
issued. Despite all this he never heard of the Bureau. 
Apparently Cabrera’s words leaked out too soon and di- 
plomacy was invoked to save the situation. Up to the 
present Cabrera has not repudiated the sentiments 
expressed: he has contented himself with saying that 
their publication was unauthorized. The Ambassador- 
Designate has done likewise, adding to his statement a 
repudiation of the views expressed in the Outlook. 

Just before this faux pas occurred, Mr. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War, made this announcement : 


The War Department has received definite information, con- 
firmed from other sources, that enemies of the Administration’s 
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policy toward Mexico, in cooperation with Villa or other bandits 
in Mexico, have arranged a spectacular attack, to be made either 
upon some part of the American forces or upon some American 
community on the border, between now and the date of the elec- 
tion, for the purpose of turning the tide of sentiment against the 
policy which the Administration has adopted for the protection 
of the border. It is significant in this connection that both the 
State and War Departments were advised that the bandit’s 
forces operating at the present time in Mexico are being paid 
in silver coin. Full particulars have been transmitted to General 
Funston and General Pershing. All American forces are, there- 
fore, forewarned and in readiness for such an attack. 


These unhappy words were taken at their face-value 
and interpreted to mean that Americans opposed to the 
reelection of Mr. Wilson were cooperating with unspeak- 
able bandits to consummate an attack on Americans liv- 
ing on American soil. In answer to a popular clamor 
for the names of the criminals Mr. Lansing, Secretary of 
State, declared: 

Secretary Baker had no intention to intimate that American 
citizens were involved in the bandit-attack plot. He and Mr. 
Baker believed that in addition to warning the military com- 
manders, it was wise to give the information received publicity, 
because it might have the effect of causing the plot to be 
abandoned. 


The editorial comment on the incident is caustic in 
the extreme. One paper expresses surprise-that Mr. 
Baker remains in the service of so wicked a people as 
Americans and adds: “He has found out that our 
fathers were horse-thieves and marauders in 1776, and 
that their sons betray their country to Mexican bandits.” 


Rome.—The Reisac incident which revolves around 
bogus statements attributed to Cardinal Gasparri, details 
of which were published in America last week, is not 
yet closed. According to Rome, both 
the Osservatore Romano and_ the 
Corriere d’/talia published M. Edou- 
_ard denial that he had communicated to 
Madame Reisac revelations or statements made to him 
in his interview with Cardinal Gasparri. In printing 
M. Helsey’s telegram from Salonica, the Corriere d’- 
Italia added a few words of explanatory comment, as a 
result of which, the following note appeared later in that 
paper: 


The Reisac Incident 
Again 


Helsey’s 


Madame Irma Casier, who under the pseudonym of Madame 
Reisac wrote the famous interview referred to in the categorical 
denial of M. Helsey, which we published yesterday, sends us, 
by the hands of an usher, a letter, which claims to be in sub- 
stance a counter-denial of M. Helsey. The matter regards M. 
Helsey and we do not know why Madame Casier applied to us. 
But since Madame Casier announces that she will bring an 
action against the Corriere d’/talia, we hasten to give the joyful 
tidings to our readers. 


It is quite evident that whoever made the incriminating 
statements it was not the Papal Secretary of State. 

A recent issue of Rome states that the Belgian deputy, 
Arthur Verhaegen of Ghent, head of the Catholic Labor 
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party, has been recently pardoned by the Emperor of 
Germany, in consequence of the in- 
tercession of the Holy Father, and 
has been set at liberty. In September 
of last year, he had been condemned by the German 
military authorities to two years’ imprisonment in a 
fortress. As soon as the Belgian Minister of the Holy 
See heard the news of the prisoner’s liberation from 
Cardinal Gasparri, he communicated it to the Belgian 
Government at Havre. The Minister of Justice and 
Vice-President of the Cabinet, Carton de Wiart, who 
happens to be a relative of Mr. Verhaegen, telegraphed 
immediately to M. Van den Heuvel, charging him to 
present to the Cardinal Secretary of State the sentiments 
of profound gratitude of the Government, of himself 
and of the Verhaegen family, for the efficacious interest 
and paternal kindness of the Holy Father. 


Pope, Emperor and 
Prisoner 


Spain.—Two grave questions are now agitating the 
country. Great uneasiness prevails over the Govern- 
inent’s attitude of neutrality in the present war. A 
speeck by Sefior Maura evidently 
brought the whole matter before the 
people in a new and startling light. 
In the Provinces, as many as 1,500 organizations, clubs, 
societies, have been formed to defend the country’s neu- 
tral position. A certain unrest is evident in many cir- 
cles hitherto untouched by the stress of the conflict, and 
it is feared that this unrest and uneasiness may vent 
themselves in the Cortes in the form of a debate on the 
European war and Spain’s attitude towards it. The 
wiser and more prudent men of nearly all parties in 
Parliament look upon such a debate as extremely danger- 
ous. The Government is anxious to avoid it, and the 
political press counsels calmness and prudence. But 
the general excitement is so tense that it may force a 
discussion, which may be of the utmost danger to the 
welfare and peace of the country. 

The financial condition of the Government is also 
so critical that the Administration is in danger of ship- 
wreck. The situation of the National Exchequer is now 
even worse than in 1900. To meet the crisis Sefor Alba, 
Minister of Finance, has drawn up no fewer than twenty- 
two financial schemes which he will present to Parlia- 
Scarcely any one of these is known with certainty 
or in detail. One is said to deal with the extraordinary 
profits arising from the war. But the Regionalists of 
Catalonia, and the Senators and Deputies of the Basque 
Provinces, which would be most affected by the measure, 
are ready to do everything to obstruct and defeat this 
scheme. Rumor has it that another of these twenty-two 
projects deals with important modifications in the ter- 
ritorial contributions. . In this plan, convents, hospitals, 
and other institutions of charity will be subject to taxa- 
tion; cathedrals and parish churches will, however, be 
exempt. These last, it is reported, are being excepted 
only out of respect for the Concordat. 


Neutrality and 
Finances 


ment. 
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Eugenics and Old Clothes 


VINCENT McNass, O.P. 


N old-clothes shop is a theater of this drama. 
Now, just as there are theaters and theaters, so 
there are old-clothes shops and old-clothes shops. 

There is the high-grade shop where Mrs. Dives, the 
multi-millionaire’s wife, parts with her once-used gar- 
ments for a consideration. There is the Bowery shop 
where Mrs. Jones, the poor sweated seamstress or box- 
maker, takes a garment from the lowest rung of the social 
ladder after it has been worn by half-a-dozen backs. Be- 
tween these two lies the tragedy of a down-hill course 
from Fifth Avenue to the Bowery. 

Great numbers of people with slender incomes indulge 
their thirst for finery by purchasing garments that have 
“come down” from Mrs. Dives or my Lady Bountiful. 
The same is a moral; and the occasion of some very 
disheartening thought if a man sets out thinking thereon. 
My particular watershed of thought thereon was deter- 
mined by reading an article in a feminist paper recently 
under the title: “ Wanted! Understanding! A word to 
the Archbishop of York!” The Archbishop seems to 
have said, meekly enough, that race-suicide was not a 
lovely thing. J cannot say whether he said it nicely. 
At any rate he seems to have stirred up a woman con- 
tributor to this paper. What she has written under stress 
of deep emotion is worthy of thought: 

What his Grace seems to be unaware of is that not only 
mothers, but fathers, are feeling a deep sense of responsibility 
for their children. Each pair of parents has to settle for them- 
selves whether their aim is to have a small family born, tended, 
housed, clothed, fed and educated as human beings have a right 
to be, or a large family sharing penury as its portion and 
growing up as the public hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter for the more fortunate members of the community. 

There is a second paragraph that is in a still more emo- 
tional strain, which is no doubt meant to work up the 
feelings of that “ superior person,” the Archbishop: 

We would realize that the decrease in the birth-rate occurs 
chiefly in that part of the race where the progeny are likely to 
be most satisfactory, and so we continue to do the work which 
is animated and made beautiful in our eye by the spirit of 
mothering the whole race which pervades it. 

It seems almost rude to say that on reading these two 
paragraphs, I can find nothing more satisfactory to say 
than “ Old clothes!” 

Old clothes are never quite sweet. Somehow a second- 
hand odor clings to them. Now the eugenics of this 
woman is twice-musty ; musty in its origin with the well- 
to-do race-murderers, and more musty in its passage 
from Fifth Avenue to the Bowery, or to such persons 
on the Bowery as agree with her. 

For, be it known to all my readers that the sentiments 
of this woman never sprang, nor ever could have sprung 
from working people—God bless them! For instance, 





vital statistics of New York, which I lately studied, 
showed that in certain average areas the birth-rate of the 
poor working quarters was nine times that of the well-to- 
do avenues. Race-suicide is a begotten 
amongst the rich; a kind of devilish luxury which May- 
fair and Fifth Avenue wear as a cloak. But, like the 
cheap atheism which dropped from the Paris salons to 
the Paris gutters, this race-suicide is now being taken 
up by certain “ labor leaders ” without a sense of smell; 
for Mr. Gilbert Chesterton has well said that eugenics 
is not a science, but a stink. 

Most of the nice epithets which seek to deodorize the 
nasty thing are in these typical extracts which I have 
just quoted. “Sense of responsibility,’ how many 
crimes, crying to heaven and humanity for vengeance, are 
done under this plea? ‘“ Large family showing penury 

-hewers of wood, etc., etc.”’ All these are com- 
forting “ Mesopotamias”’ of the gentle art of killing a 
noble people. 

Sniff, gentle reader, the lavender-water perfume in 
the phrase, “ the work animated and made beautiful in 
our eyes,” etc. Race-suicide beautiful! Beautiful, in- 
fanticide! If, in reading this phrase, I do not hold my 
breath, it is because I once attended a meeting where a 
medical officer of health and some “ nice” women ap- 
plauded the sentiment that for the poor man to beget a 
large family was—a crime! 

Now, women of the feminist movement, only let me 
take pity on you; let me show you and your fellows how 
to take care of your beloved poor. These cast-off doc- 
trines of your financial superiors are not such stuff as 
you should wear. .They do not become you. Their very 
breath is contagion. 

Do you not see that consciously or unconsciously, 
under the plea of the “ economic position ”’ of the poor, 
the rich are following up the theft of the poor’s wages 
by the theft of the poor’s offspring? Nowadays, as al- 
ways, the poor man’s best wealth is his children. The 
poor have been robbed so effectually, that the good man’s 
wage, which, as Leo XIII said, should be enough for 
him and his wife, and as many children as they choose to 
beget in lawful wedlock, is not enough for him and two 
children half the time. 

Now what is the remedy for this economic position 
which reduces the poor to a state little better than 
slavery? It is very simple. Your good man must have 
a living wage. It is an economic difficulty; and finds an 
easy economic solution. 

But these nasty-minded, greedy child-slayers suggest 
that the poor should be even as they. The poor shall not 
beget ; the poor shall not bring forth. God have mercy 


beastliness 
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on us! What is this but to offer a eugenic solution for 
an economic evil, and to make the slavery of the poor 
still more bitter and assured? To follow such teaching 
is for the poor not to fight their own battles, but to con- 
sent to their own death. , 

Women of the feminist movement, if for a moment 


you have donned these old garments of the well-to-do, 
cast them off while you are yet untouched by their con- 
tagion. Be clean in your own homespun virtues, for you 
are not the earth’s salt, which is only now and then a 
need, but the earth’s soil, from whence all life forever 
must spring. 


The Shavian Christ 


Danig- A. Lorp, S.J. 


primitive logic led the first men who 
conceived God as capable of incarnation to 
believe that they could acquire a spark of his divinity 
by eating his flesh and drinking his blood. And from 
the song of John Barleycorn you may learn how the 
miracle of the seed, the growth, and the harvest . . . 
taught the primitive husbandman that God is 
in the seed, and that God is immortal. And thus it be- 
came the test of Godhead that nothing that you could 
do to it could kill it, and that when you buried it, it 
would rise again in renewed life and beauty and give 
mankind eternal life on condition that it was eaten and 
drunk, and again slain and buried, to rise again forever 
and ever. You may, and indeed must, use John Bar- 
leycorn ‘ right barbarouslee,’ cutting him ‘ off at knee’ 
with your scythes, scourging him with your flails, burying 
him in the earth; and the will not resist nor reproach 
you, but will rise again in golden beauty amidst a great 
burst of sunshine and bird music, and save you and renew 
your life.” (Preface, xxviii.) 

In the light of this not ungraceful bit of folklore which 
saw in the grain a symbol of Him who is the Redeemer 
of men’s souls, Mr. Shaw traces the origin of the idea of 
Christ, the Saviour. We are looking for history; and 
we find in its place this fanciful symbol far more in place 
in a lyric than in a sober and critical chronicle. There is 
an old axiom, old because it is so eminently true, that a 
comparison may illustrate, aid one to grasp the fact, but 
it never explains. When I say the courage of a man is 
like that of a lion, that does not give me the slightest 
clue to the nature of courage either in man or lion. Mr. 
Shaw dwells affectionately on his carefully evolved meta- 
phor, but it is a very flat substitute for the calm historical 
analysis of Christ’s character which we expect. 

If one begins the study of Christ’s life as portrayed 
in the Gospels with a belief in God, it becomes absolutely 
possible that Christ might be God. Whether He is or 
not is at worst a question to be tested as we test any other 
question, by proofs. Beginning with a presupposition 
that there is no God, all possibility of Christ’s Divinity 
fades into the merest chimera. If there is no God, then 
certainly Jesus was man. 


oF | ROM Frazer’s magnum opus you will learn how 





Mr. Shaw makes no attempt to argue the question of 
Christ’s Divinity. He tells us instead how Alexander 
and Augustus fancied themselves sons of gods, and 
stresses the parable of John Barleycorn in an effort to 
show how Christ cold have appropriated to Himself 
the old tribal ideas of a Redeemer. He then takes it 
simply for granted that Christ was a man who, perhaps, 
used slang, swore when He stepped on a nail, and did 
not marry—understand, please, that-I am quoting—be- 
cause marriage would have interfered with what He 
considered a higher mission. 

Here Mr. Shaw finds himself confronted with mir- 
acles. He recognizes that Jesus had abnormal powers of 
which, he adds, He was sensibly ashamed. The miracles 
of healing, however, he calmly dismisses as unworthy of 
more than passing notice. There is nothing remarkable 
in doing suddenly what others have done less rapidly 
by purely natural means. Instead, he literally dares 
Christ to perform a miracle of a higher type. “ Bring 
me a man with only one leg and make another grow in- 
stantaneously on him before my eyes, and I will be 
really impressed.” 

Then, because there is no God—and consequently 
miracles of that sort are by presupposition impossible— 
he passes over calmly or with a genial snub the miracles 
of Christ of a far higher order than the restoration of a 
leg. He demands one miracle beyond the possibility of 
human power, and when he gets such in abundance, 
proceeds quietly to deny or ignore them. He rejects as 
fabulous the miracle of the loaves; the calming of the 
winds and sea impresses him not in the least ; the miracles 
by which Christ showed Himself master of life by re- 
calling souls that had left the body, he calmly disregards ; 
while for the tremendous fact of the Resurrection, with- 
out which, as St. Paul says, our faith is vain, he has not 
one word of comment, save another reference to John 
Barleycorn. 

Be it said with all fairness, had Jesus restored the 
limbs of every one-legged man in the world with a single. 
gesture and had the fact been recorded in bronze, Mr. 
Shaw with his present prejudices and predispositions 
would have been unimpressed. Were Christ to appear 
to Mr. Shaw as He did to St. Thomas, I have no doubt 















































the clever Irishman would not look at the wounds in 
hands and side, but would rush to a nerve specialist. 
Mr. Shaw by his credo has renounced all right to listen 
to a proof for the Divinity of Christ. A leg more or less 
cannot affect a credo willingly and blindly accepted. 

Nor does he see any purpose in Christ’s miracles. In 
fact, he quotes with approval Rousseau’s famous aphor- 
ism: “ Get rid of miracles and the whole world will fall 
at the feet of Christ.” Our answer to that is simply: 
Get rid of miracles and you have no reason for falling at 
the feet of Christ. One does not adore a man. 

With one fine gesture, then, Mr. Shaw flings into the 
scrap-heap all that is supernatural about Jesus Christ: 
His Divine Sonship, His miraculous Conception, His 
miracles, and His claim to Godhead; and with what is 
left of Jesus, he proceeds to build up a genuine or 
Shavian Christ. 

Naturally, he finds Him very human indeed. “He 
tells his strait-laced disciples that they should 
avoid martyrdom and enjoy themselves whilst they have 
the chance,” thus proving Himself “ what we would call 
an artist and a Bohemian.” He displays an intolerable 
bigotry in His treatment of the woman of Canaan, a 
“sin’’ which “seems-quite out of character.” Peter’s 
declaration of his belief in the Master’s Divinity causes 
Christ’s naturally haughty character to become “ arro- 
gant, dictatorial, and even abusive, never replying to his 
critics without an insulting epithet, and even cursing a 
fig-tree which disappoints him when he goes to it for 
fruit.” He adopts the old tribal ideas of eating His flesh 
and drinking His blood, and finally dies in despair on the 
Cross. 

Mr. Shaw’s “human defects” in Christ are historic 

in the annals of controversy, and have been explained as 
perfectly as one can hope to explain the actions of an 
infinite person. In any case, this paper is rather ex- 
position than controversy. Mr. Shaw admits his in- 
ability to understand any Christ but the one he has 
made in his patch-quilt fashion. He is baffled at one 
who was a baby and he was older than creation. He was a 
man who could be persecuted, stoned, scourged, and killed, and 
he was a god, immortal and all-powerful, able to raise the dead 
and call millions of angels to his aid. 
Good ; his difficulty is by no-means unique. If Mr. Shaw 
or any one else could understand Jesus with anything 
approaching completeness, I for one should no longer 
consider Christ Divine. Infinity ceases to be infinity, 
God ceases to be God when the brain which is baffled by 
the physical mystery of electricity can grasp Him. 

Of one point, Mr. Shaw is certain. Jesus really pro- 
claimed Himself God. He describes the intense excite- 

-ment which Christ experienced when Peter declared His 
Divinity. He pictures, very imaginatively and with 
references to John Barleycorn, the gradual development 
of this idea, and with it, the consciousness that it was 
His destiny to die and to rise again. And He was slain 
because the Jews took His assertion quite literally. 
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Mr. Shaw has laid his finger on the whole crux of the 
problem of the personality of Christ. Prescinding from 
his fanciful sketch of the rise of Christ’s conviction, we 
agree with him that Christ asserted again and again His 
Divinity, and that He died for H's declaration. We 
stand then before the very heart of the problem. In 


‘asserting His Divinity, either Christ was God or He was 


not. The first alternative, which is proved true by 
Christ’s miracles, Mr. Shaw by a presupposition is bound 
to pass over. If He was not God, then either He really 
believed Himself Divine and was insane, or did not be- 
lieve Himself Divine and was an arrant impostor. As 
Mr. Shaw admits his belief in Christ’s sincere convic- 
tion that He was God, there remains only one alternative, 
and that he really accepts. Christ Jesus had, at least on 
one point, an hallucination, just as many a lunatic today 
who believes himself God. Christ Jesus was mad. 

We have had our fill of mad philosophers and their 
still madder philosophies. Mr. Shaw may admire 
Nietzsche in spite of his insanity; but it takes a strong 
effort to write calmly when Christ is placed side by side 
with that cracked-brained dreamer. Mr. Shaw tries to 
work out of Christ’s asserting that he was God a possible 
meaning which Christ never intended, namely, that we 
are all gods; but he frankly admits that today we would 
hold Christ demented. 

“Jesus now became obsessed with a conviction of 
His Divinity,” he tells us. And again: 

If Jesus had been indicted in a modern court, he would have 
been examined by two doctors, found to be obsessed by a delu- 
sion, declared incapable of pleading; and sent to an asylum. 

[The high priest] treated Jesus as an impostor and a 
blasphemer, where we would have treated him as a madman. 

From Divinity Mr. Shaw has dragged Christ down to 
mere humanity. From a perfect man, he has made Him 
mad. We are interested naturally in learning what sort 
of Christianity he will now find in the teachings of his 
mad theologian. 


‘Dies Irae ’’ 
Henry C. Watts 
FVHERE is no contrast more remarkable in all the 
great works of art and literature, there is no climax 
more poignant or more forcible, than the sudden emo- 
tional change from the clanging triumph of the Feast 
of All Saints to the somber plaintiveness of the Day 
of the Holy Dead. It comes as the sudden transition 
from the bright glory of the hosts of the redeemed 
walking in heavenly places on high, to the sighs of the 
waiting souls as they lift up beseeching hands in the 
valley of their purgation. 

Almost as strident as the blare of the Archangel’s 
trumpet, as it summons the nations to judgment, is the 
surging wave of triumph that sounds and resounds 
through the liturgy of All Saints’ Day. Ecce ego Ioannes: 
“ Behold, I, John, saw these things.” And the thing he 
saw was the splendid vision of the New Jerusalem com- 
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ing down from heaven as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band, and the splendor of that vision has flashed through 
the centuries as the homeward march, the anabasts, of 
the conquering hosts of God. Angels and archangels, 


cherubim and seraphim, principalities, dominations, and 


powers, move in an array of bewildering dazzlement ; 


and as they pass there follows the democracy of heaven, 
the Mother of God, the Baptist, the apostolic college, 
with the martyrs, the confessors, the monks, the virgins 

the great company that follows the Lamb whitherso- 
ever He goeth. 

The Divine triumph of Easter, coming, as it does, 
when the realm of nature is already bursting into bloom, 
seems to have less of the human appeal, the tremendous 
urge, of All Saints’ Day, the day not only on which God 
reigns victoriously, but the day, too, in which men and 
women who walked the earth as we ourselves have put 
on the splendor of immortality. 

David, 
from care released 


There is the throne of 


And there 
The shouts of them that triumph, 
The them that feast. 

And then, when the clamor of the Saints is blended 
in one eternal and universal song, with a suddenness 
that is without equal in the dramatic values that the 
world has ever possessed, there creeps up, like a gray 
cloud smiting upon the sea of glass and the seven lamps 
of fire before the Throne, the plaint of the Holy Souls. 
“ How long, O Lord!” they cry, and as the echoes of 
the shouts of the Saints in glory roll back like the voice 
of the thunders, again uprises the cry “ How long!” 

It comes, this Day of the Dead, in the dying hour of 
the year. When the glory of summer is past, when the 
trees stand out gaunt and bare, when in the heavy 
silence of the woods the autumn damps drop slowly 
and dully on the fallen leaves, and nature mourns for 
the brightness and fulness of life that is past, then the 
Church rises in her strength and storms the fortress of 
Divine Omnipotence for the souls that are passing 
through the cleansing fire of purgatory. 

Slowly, silently, the ministers of the Requiem Mass 
approach the altar steps. The pale wintry sunlight of 
November filters through the windows of the church, 
and mingles with the heavy blue smoke that arises from 
the funeral torches burning around the catafalque.. And 
through the smoke, through the swords of sunlight that 
pierce like the sword of the destroying Angel and beyond 
the flare of the massive unbleached lights, there is the 
glimmer of the lights of the altar of expiation. As the 
black-clothed figures bow themselves before the altar, 
there is flung up a great cry, a cry that bursts its way 
across the gulf between time and eternity, a cry that goes 
up from the living for the dead. 

Requiem aeternam: “ Rest eternal, grant unto them, 
O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them.” It 
smites upon the doors of heaven, it pierces through 
the midst of the angelic choirs, and flings itself at the 
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feet of God: “ A hymn, O God, becometh thee in Sion: 
and a vow shall be paid unto thee in Jerusalem. O hear 
my prayer: all flesh shall come unto thee.” 

So begins this pageant of pity and of terror; of terror 
because of the scales of judgment; of pity because of 
the supplication for light and peace that goes up from 
the whole earth, the pageant also of eternal redemption. 
The action of this solemn ceremony moves with stately 
deliberation, it avoids any side-issue, it sees nothing but 
the souls waiting for deliverance, it looks for help to 
none save the Creator and Redeemer of souls. Conse- 
quently the words of consolation for mourners, which 
are sO prominent in the funeral services of non-Catholic 
bodies, are missing, the plea is for help for those who 
can no longer help themselves. But when the prayer has 
been offered, when the final victory over death and the 
resurrection of the body has been proclaimed in the 
Epistle, when the memory of the righteous man has been 
celebrated in the Tract, there comes that most inspired 
and sublime of all sacred Latin poems, the Sequence 
Dies Irae. 

Since its composition in the thirteenth century by 
Thomas of Celano, friend and biographer of St. Francis 
of Assisi, there has been no other poem that has so 
impressed people of all nations and creeds. It has in- 
spired the noblest utterance of Sir Walter Scott, it has 
compelled the reverence and admiration of Goethe, it 
has been translated into almost every civilized language, 
and has formed the theme for some of the most exalted 
expressions of poets and writers. The stateliness of its 
meter, falling like blow after blow upon some mighty 
anvil in which eternal destinies are hammered and forged 
into shape, throbs with the tremendous import of death, 
of judgment, and of hope. But if it resounds with 
terror, it resounds also with confidence; if it tears away 
the complacencies of life and becomes frank almost to 
the verge of brutality, it rises also to majestic heights 
of Catholic faith. And, as he stands on this threshold 
of judgment, the poet sings 

‘The day of wrath, that dreadful day 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 
As David and the Sibyl say. 

Through this darkness and gloom, as of a world 
quivering on the brink of judgment, there cracks the 
thrilling blare of the Archangel’s trumpet: 

Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 


Through earth’s sepulchers it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth. 


Death is struck, and nature quaking, 
All creation is awaking, 
To its Judge an answer making. 
Step by step the climax is approached, growing in 
intensity with the majestic clang of the meter: 
When the Judge His seat attaineth, 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unavenged remaineth. 
Then, like a wave breaking upon the boundless shore 
of compassion, there breaks in full force this great cry: 






























King of Majesty tremendous, 

Who dost free salvation send us. 

Fount of Pity, then befriend us. 
and the wave rolls back into the great ocean of the 
waiting souls, and as it rolls back it whispers, like the 
soft purling rustle of receding waters, 

Think, good Jesu, my salvation 

Caused Thy wondrous Incarnation, 

Leave me not to reprobation. 

So this supplication flows on, and as it flows the souls, 
bared of all the shams of life, are seen naked in the 
terrible light of judgment, and again the wave gathers 
itself, and again it casts itself upon the shore of eternity 
crying out for pity: 

Ah, that day of tears and mourning, 
When from dust of earth returning 
Man for judgment must prepare him, 
Spare, O God, in mercy, spare him! 

Then the final climax comes, not in an outpouring of 
despair, not in a frenzied cry as of those beyond hope, 
but like the gentle sigh of a summer breeze after a night 
of storm, like the smooth gliding of a battered and 
storm-tossed hulk as it rides into a harbor of safety, there 
rises up the final petition of this great and immortal 
drama of the departed souls: 

Lord all-pitying, Jesu blest! 
Grant them Thine eternal rest. 
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The Church’s mood is shown not only in the words 
of the liturgy but also in the- chant that clothes the 
sacred words as with a rich yet somber vestment. It 
breathes confidence in the words of the Agnus Dei: 
“Grant them rest, grant them rest eternal.” And 
when the Sacrifice has been offered, when once more 
‘the priest has stood between the living and the dead, 
the Divine charity of the Church lingers, it seems loath 
to leave these waiting souls in the valley of purgatory. 
And so before the priest comes down from the steps of 
the altar he cries once again Requiescant in pace: “ May 
they rest in peace.” And in the response, Amen, we 
hear the sound of eternity, we hear a note that has been 
heard nowhere but here at the foot of the altar of the 
dead. It is the effect of the mood of the sacred chant, 
which ends, not with the finality of the modern modes 
of music, not with the full close that typifies the end. 
It ends with the lower note rising to the higher, it.ends— 
it does not end at all. The sound of that Amen has no 
ending, it will continue through time and eternity, and 
wili find its consummation only when the number of the 
elect is made up, and the souls under the altar no longer 
cry out. And so the Day of the Dead closes with that 
final Amen which will not end until that Reguiescant in 
pace has been fulfilled. 
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Mr. Strong’s Conclusions 


Paut L. BLAKELy, S. J. 


NDER date of October 25, Mr. Charles H. Strong 

| | reported to the Governor on the charges made 
against the State Board of Charities by the De- 
partment of Charities of the city of New York. On the 
evidence before him, and on the record of the State 
Board itself, Mr. Strong concludes that “ the State Board 
of Charities lacks power; it lacks vision; it lacks drive. 
It does not know its job. It is not doing its real job.” 
He recommends therefore that the Board be reorganized. 
Mr. Strong’s conclusions, while in no sense judicial or 
mandatory, will, no doubt, be received with becoming 
deference by the general public, and, beyond all doubt, 
will be grievously misinterpreted by glass-house dwellers 
with stones in their hands. Therefore, let it be said, that 
this decision neither merits, nor asks, nor should receive, 
any attribute of finality or of infallibility. It represents 
Mr. Strong’s honest conclusions, from which one may 
freely dissent without danger of the halter, and em- 
bodies a series of recommendations which may be safely 
left to the tender mercies of the next, or of a subsequent, 
legislature. Some.of the recommendations are good, 
others are of doubtful value. Mr. Strong labors to prove 
that a board of three paid “ experts,” aided by six un- 
paid “experts,” in place of the present unpaid Board, 
can in no wise become the spoil of “ politicians.” The 


evidence is not conclusive. That are never 
“ politicians,” is a proposition at least debatable. But 
many will wonder why Mr. Strong included a recom- 
mendation, condemning by inference, the work of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, and of kindred organiza- 
tions. 
by the Strong Commission, their work was not discussed 
at its sessions, and in simple justice, they should not be 
condemned without a hearing. Furthermore, the recom- 
mendation that all private charitable institutions, even 
when not in receipt of public assistance, be subject to 
State supervision, is open to serious objection. Mr. 
Strong himself writes that the very constitutionality of 
such legislation “‘ may be doubted,” but adds: “ it should 
be tried out.” 

Detailed discussion of the remaining recommenda- 
tions, none of which bear on any particular private insti- 
tution, may be left for another time. At present it is im- 
portant to note that the decision in no way impairs the 
rights or the continuance of private institutions as ad- 
ministered under the present “ New York System,” by 
provision of the State Constitution. Technically, as I 
have pointed out, by “ proving its case” to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Strong, the city has won a victory, somewhat 
barren, but still a victory. Nevertheless, the decision 


“experts ” 


These religious women were never summoned 
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has no immediate effect of any kind upon the private in- 
stitutions, nor, in my judgment, would their legal status 
be changed essentially, even in the remote supposition 
that Mr. Strong’s recommendations were adopted en 
bloc by the legislature. 

But while finding the State Board guilty, 
has no countenance for the accusation made by Mr. 
Kingsbury, and repeated with additions by others, that 
“many of” the twenty-four institutions investigated by 
the Doherty inspectors, “ were unfit for human habita- 
After stating that no criticism sustained by him, 


Mr. Strong 


tion.” 
refers to the institutions as they now are—an important 


point—Mr. Strong writes: 
lf I understand what is the common acceptance of these 
words, I do not agree with him. On the contrary, / find that 


nol one of them was unfit for human habitation. I re- 


peat, that as far as I understand the phrase, not one of the 
twenty-four institutions was near a state in which it could have 
been said to have been “unfit for human habitation.” (Italics 
inserted. ) 
As to Mr. Kingsbury’s official report that “ some of these 
institutions were little less than a public scan- 
dal and disgrace,” Mr. Strong rules, “ In this 1 am com- 
pelled to say that he was right. Seven at least, of the 
twenty-four institutions must be thus described.”. The 
reasons for this decision are briefly noted, but the Com- 
missioner cites no institution by name. This reticence is 
unhappy. It is a condemnation not of seven but of 
twenty-four institutions, all of which, according to Mr. 
Strong himself, are now approved, at least tacitly, by the 
very Department which filed the original charges. “In 
some institutions,” writes Mr. Strong, “ were girls work- 
ing long Hours without compensation.” It is true that 
this accusation was made against one Catholic institution, 
but equally true that it was denied on oath by the re- 
ligious women in charge. I am not familiar with the 
non-Catholic institutions, and cannot speak for them; 
but I can appeal without fear, to all who have known 
and helped our Catholic institutions for years, in chal- 
lenging the statement that any Catholic institution in the 
State is, or ever was, “a public scandal and disgrace.” 
It is pleasant to note that Mr. Strong does not join 
“ institutions.” 
“ indispens- 


in the senseless hue and cry against the 
On the contrary, he believes that they are 
able.” 

Some children could not and should ‘not be cared for outside 
of good institutions. For example, the especially difficult child, 
often bordering on the defective, the delinquent, the ungovern- 
able and the diseased, those in need of temporary refuge as a 
result of sudden and transient misfortune in the family, and 
many between the ages of twelve and sixteen who should receive 
the industrial and vocational training which they cannot receive 
in the best private boarding or free home. This is why thinking 
people should hesitate before urging the withdrawal of public 
aid from the private institutions, and before declaring that “the 
poorest family is better than the best institution.” 


How far removed the Commissioner is from the sug- 
gestion to withdraw public aid from private institutions, 
is obvious from his recommendation that these payments 





















































towards the support of dependents be increased: 


If the city chooses to aid private institutions, and thus escape 
an almost prohibitive expenditure for public institutions, or the 
adoption of a policy of exclusive placing-out, which would be 
unwise and impractical, then the State Board must fix the stand- 
ards, and the city and the institutions must pay the price . . . 
per capita payments to the institutions are now $2.50 per week 
in the congregate institution, and $3.00 in the cottage institution. 
These payments evidently should be more. The addi- 
tional sum of $15 per annum per capita is paid for education in 
such institutions as furnish it within their own doors. It is 
estimated that it costs the city $40.24 per annum per capita in 
the public elementary day schools for instruction and educa- 
tional supplies only. (Italics inserted.) 

On the question of child-placing, there can be little 
room for dispute. Mr. Strong would require a 
“superior” private home, subject to careful visitation, 
and to secure the child’s religious training, approved by 
“ priest, rabbi, or minister.” 

Although Mr. Kingsbury’s sweeping contention was 
rejected by Mr. Strong, Catholics may expect to see this 
decision quoted as proof final that our institutions were 
“unfit for human habitation.” This perhaps is 
inevitable. But I am at a loss to understand why Mr. 
Strong, dating his report October 25, ranks Mgr. Dunn 
and Father Farrell, who were completely exonerated by 
Judge Greenbaum on September 15, with the “ wire- 
tappers ”’ now awaiting trial for felony. Nor does Mr. 
Strong’s lengthy history of “the pamphlets ” clearly dis- 
close the fact that Father Farrell’s protest followed an 
anonymous lying pamphlet paid for and circulated by 
Mr. Kingsbury, in the very course of the trial at which 
he was the chief complainant. Finally, Mr. Strong’s 
suggestion that the differences between supervising 
boards and the institutions be aired in the newspapers, 
will hardly be approved by those who have the true 
interests of charity and relief at heart. In regard to the 
very hearings over which he himself presided, Mr. 
Strong writes that “there were many newspaper ac- 
counts which did injustice to some of the insti- 
tutions and did not accurately state the testimony,” and 
this in spite of the fact that “I did all that I could to 
induce the newspapers to publish the good as well as the 
bad about the institutions.” It was something of a 
climax that was capped, moreover, when in reviewing 
the printed decision in which these lines are contained, 
the New York Sun completely misstated Mr. Strong’s 
opinion on child-placing, adding conclusions for which 
the decision gave no warrant whatever! 

This, however, is not pertinent to the main issues of 
the Strong decision. These are three. First, the legal 
status of the private institution remains unchanged. Sec- 
ond, to quote the words of Mr. Strong, “ The New York 
System was regarded as intrenched by the leaders of 
the convention of 1894. It is certainly not less,so today.” 
Third, the charges made against the institutions, and 
summed up in the phrase “ unfit for human habitation,” 
are held by Commissioner Strong to be baseless. 


and are 





















































The Episcopalians’ Historical Pageant 


Wit.iaM F. Rostson, S.J. 


T the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
A copal Church, held last month in St. Louis, an 
appeal was made to the general public in the 
form of a dramatized argument for continuity, the thing 
which seems to be nearest to the hearts of Episcopalians. 
This visualized argument took the form of a “ Pageant 
of the Church,” which has been described as “ an enter- 
tainment with a purpose” by the Rev. George Long, 
who designed and produced it. It is this pageant, as 
shown forth in the official program for the occasion, 
which makes one wonder whether laughter or tears, 
whether pity or indignation is more appropriate for the 
occasion. 

Many committees had labored hard in the production 
of the pageant, numerous members of various congre- 
gations had rehearsed diligently for it, the performance 
itself won encomiums from the secular press, and so the 
affair was probably a considerable theatrical success. 
But sound argument or presentation of solid facts as a 
basis for the all-important claim there was none. If the 
result were to be judged by the showing made by the 
“Committee on Historical Research,” then failure was 
written large across the whole affair. 

One might pity the failure, if the efforts were made 
in a good cause and after honest striving for a sacred 
object; or one might deplore the sad spectacle of sincere 
souls wandering in the mists. But with the program 
of the pageant as evidence, a program enriched by specia! 
papers by supposed experts, clarified by descriptive notes 
by the designer and producer, rounded out with the words 
of the “episodes” from the pen of another minister 
‘of the Episcopal Church, the Catholic reader must 
gasp at the colossal ignorance displayed or burn 
with indignation at the dishonest attempt to throw dust 
in the eyes of sincere souls. 

In nine “ groups” the history of Christ’s Church is 
presented to the eye and ear; the period of 2,000 years 
is traced from the day of Pentecost to the present gather- 
ing of the “ Protestant Episcopal Church.” One might 
pass by the account of the Council of Jerusalem as en- 
tirely edifying and innocuous were it not for the fact 
that the proceedings are shown to be under the entire 
supervision of St. James. St. Peter is mentioned indeed 
but is not given the place which is his in the record of 
the Acts of the Apostles. Was that an oversight or was 
it considered an unimportant detail? Who knows? But 
in the following episode of the “ Council of Nicaea,” 
one cannot help asking why the presidency of the Coun- 
cil is put down as being in the hands of Constantine and 
of Eustathius of Antioch. Why is no mention made of 
Hosius of Cordoba and of the priests, Victor and Vin- 
centius, who were the Papal Legates and who signed the 
acts of the Council before the Eastern Bishops? But the 
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perplexed were doubtless enlightened by the subsequent 
assertion about “the rise of the Papacy in the sixth cen- 
tury” under the “masterful man” Gregory the Great, 
who introduced into southern England the Christianity 
“which was to fuse with that still existing in the north 
and in Wales, and so to produce the English Church.” 
So Gregory is counted “ among the authors of the freest 
spirit in modern Christianity!” 

Of course, we are treated to the “truth” as to the un- 
failing opposition between the old English Church and 
Rome, an opposition which, on the statement of the au- 
thors of the written accompaniment of the pageant, 
passed away. We also have the glorification of “ Wyclif 
and men of like vision,” because of whom “the Church 
emerged from medieval darkness.” It would be so com- 
forting if the singers of this old tune could be made to 
realize that the Middle Ages can be “ called dark only 
by those whose minds are in darkness.” The printing 
press by multiplying the Bible “resulted in hastening 
the day when freedom of thought, the inalienable right of 
everyone, was to be restored.” It was restored with a 
vengeance, and the end is not yet. 

The only Catholic Church in England before the 
so-called Reformation was the one which recognized the 
spiritual headship of the Pope and recognized it as a 
vital part of the Church organized by Christ. If the 
Church of England and her “emancipated” daughters 
can claim continuity, it must be with this Church. The 
Rev. George Long tells us that “the temporal authority 
of the Pope” was repudiated ; that “in matters spiritual 
the English Church never severed herself from Rome, it 
was solely the act of the Roman Curia.” What does Mr. 
Long mean by that? The mystery grows, for on the very 
next page of the program we are told that a bill of Parlia- 
ment made Henry “the Supreme Head of the Church ”’: 
and thus “ the English Church, without disturbing its his- 
torical continuity, became independent of the authority of 
Rome.” Wonderful, wonderful, historical continuity ! 
The spiritual headship of Christ’s Church is transferred 
from the Pope, the Successor of Peter, whom Christ 
placed to rule His Church “all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world,” to the hands of the King, and this 
by the power of Parliament. Later “ Edward VI. formu- 
lates articles of religion and composes a Prayer Book” a 
function, of course, of the temporal power, and, still 
there is no “ disturbance of historical continuity.” The 
Church of England is the legitimate successor of the pre- 
Reformation English Church! 

There is no foundation for the claim of continuity be- 
tween the two. Continuity means a successive existence 
without constitutional change: to be the successor of 
another means to enter into the place of that other for the 
fulfilment of the same functions and under the same 
principle of accession to power. Between the Catholic 
Church in England before the Reformation and the 
Anglican Church there is no such succession. The old 
Church held its power from God and subject to Christ’s 
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Vicar on earth, the Roman Pontiff. The new church 
holds its power as a servant of the Crown and of Parlia- 
ment, rejecting the headship of the Pope. In this coun- 
try, for the mandate of Parliament the voice of the laity 
has, in large measure, been substituted, as was shown in 
the present convention, when the lay vote overrode the 
will of the clergy even regarding something so sacred 
as a Sacrament of the Church of Christ. Continuity in 
Apostolic succession! One might as well say that the 
French Republic which sprang from the French Revolu- 
tion, was the successor of Louis XVI; that the United 
States of America is the successor of Great Britain in 
this country; that the Bulgarians are successors of the 
Turks in the new lands added after the last Balkan war. 
It was not a succession, it was a revolution for those who 
looked upon it as warranted, a rebellion for those who op- 
posed its principles. But for neither can it stand as a 
continued succession. 

The question of continuity of succession is chiefly the 
question of jurisdictional succession: the succession of 
Orders is of secondary importance. A church might pre- 
serve intact succession in Sacred Orders, though the line 
of Apostolic jurisdiction had been broken. Such is in 
fact the condition of the Greek and Russian Churches. 
Yet the English Church has not even preserved this; for 
it has no Orders. 

The Rev. George Long tells us that “the English 
Church regains her autonomy” through the “ consecra- 
tion of Parker,” and makes the following statement: 
“The question as to the validity of English Orders is 
nearly ceasing to be an open one with opponents; posi- 
tion after position has been abandoned by impugners 

Archbishop Matthew Parker was consecrated by 
at least two bishops who had themselves been consecrated 
according to the Sarum rite, viz.: Barlow and Hodgkins.” 
Of course, the writer would have one infer either that the 
contentions of the many and learned Catholic scholars 
are not worthy of being considered or that they too have 
receded from their position on the question. But we 
maintain of course that for Catholics the controversy 
has been ended by the exhaustive research and strong 
presentation of the matter by the Roman decree on An- 
glican Orders. Is the last sentence from the pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Long merely weak or is it designedly mislead- 
ing? Why, even one of the “ impugners”’ could have 
made out a better historical case than he has done, and 
that too without the misleading statement that “ Parker 
was consecrated.” The question is whether he was 
validly consecrated: and the contention against the 
Anglican claim is that he was not, because of an essential 
defect in the form of ordination used and in the intention 
of those who consecrated him. A cursory perusal of 
Father Smith’s article on Anglican Orders in the 
“ Catholic Encyclopedia ” would have shown wherein lay 
the objection against the validity of Anglican Orders, 
which has not “ been abandoned by impugners.” 

The rest of the pageant is concerned with the spread 























of the “ Mother” Church to and through the United 
States. The Church in America, too, is said to be in con- 
tinuity with the Church of England, because it is “a 
perpetuation of the principles and spiritual life of the 
English Church.” But what of authority? “ The Declara- 
tion of Independence led to the severance of this Church 
from the English Church, so far as government was con- 
cerned; but the closest comity and affection has always 
been maintained.” Comity and affection are very sacred 
and desirable things; but comity and affection do not 
make America and England a single constitutional gov- 
ernment. By this test there is no continuity of suc- 
cession even between the Church of England and her 


American daughter, who is sui juris. 

So the pageant has made its argument and has done its 
work. What will be the result? The one who would 
dare to prophesy would have to take into account the 
mental attitude of the spectators of the presentation and 
of the readers of the printed accompaniment, as well as 
the mysterious action of God’s grace in seeking out the 
wanderers. As for the promoters of the presentation, 
should we feel pity for the hesitant steps of those who are 
seeking the way home, or amusement at the awkward 
shambling of those who will not see, or honest indignation 
with those who are trying to keep away from sincere 
souls, the truth which would make them free ? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Radicalism from the Inside 


To the Editor of AMERICA: F 

You say in a recent editorial “Socialism is not yet dead.” 
Thanks to Columbus, who it is said, discovered this land we 
call América, socialism not only is not dead, it is only one of the 
forces you have to contend against. The tactics of your church 
would have been successful; if we had not had a new land to 
breed and increase our kind—and organize; If it had not been 
for Columbus you would have had exterminated all who did not 
believe as you do. Socialism is dead as far as Europe is con- 
cerned—Thanks to our preaching Patriotism and competition, 
the war has killed Socialism there; If you can cause a great war 
between the U. S. and Canada you can kill Socialism here also; 
It is either war or revolution. 

About eighty-five per cent. of this continent are radical of 
some kind or another—I know that we are all divided up and 
apparently fighting each other: But did you ever notice that the 
armed forces of the country are officered almost entirely by 
Free Masons? Did you ever notice how fast the Mormon 
Church is getting industrial control in this section of the coun- 
try? And next month will show that Socialism is not dead, al- 
though thanks to war prosperity it may not be any stronger and 
even may show a falling off. 

The I. W. W. as an organization does not amount to anything 
—but did you ever notice that the Rail Road brotherhoods have 
been acting on that idea? -they are organizing industrially. And 
granting that the Protestant churches are getting so conservative 
that there is hardly any difference between them and your church, 
yet did you ever notice the percentage of people you can not 
scare with Hell? Christian Scientist—Theosophist—Free Think- 
er—Infidels—Agnostics, Scientists, Anarchists, etc—too numer- 





















































ous to mention? And did you never notice that they are all 
active; either Anti Catholic or Anti Capital? 

You know—or you would not be fighting Socialism that Cath- 
olicism and Capitalism are inter dependant, and that the enemies 
of Capitalism are your enemies—and that when Capitalism falls 
—you fall—and that Capitalism falls when it can no longer make 
a profit; it can no longer buy protection. There are only two 
ways that people can get new ideas—either revelation or revolu- 
tion; but God does not give you revelatoins and I doubt 
very much that even a revolution could put a new idea into 
your head; but it will put us radicals in power—whether you like 
it or not that is coming soon; the more you resist the more it is 
going to hurt you; Then we are going to drive you conserva- 
tives out of this country altogether—you have always profited 
by the battles of the radical class in its struggle for freedom— 
but you will not benefit from this; you are here by told to beat it 
while the beating is good; Socialism is dead in Europe—go there 
—and pay the war debt—you are proud of the fact that you are 
not lazy—that you like work—go there and compete against 
machinery; you who preach slavery and submission you can 
have our share of that—we are going to make the final fight for 
freedom; and it does not matter if it costs a hundred million 
lives—we are going to win. Conservation is a brake upon the 
wheels of progress—but the brakes are wearing thin and the 
road is getting steep. 

I know that at one time God was on your side—I know that 
because conservatism is not natural, that it is Super natural in 
its origin; but God has switched now—He is on our side now; 
we are infallable, we can not do wrong—He has told us so. We 
do not accept you as teachers any longer, you are discharged. 
If you knew the law of Economics you would not wait to be told 
to go—you would have been gone long ago—but perhaps it is 
as well that you can not see it—God wants us to punish you for 
your ignorance— 

Salt Lake City. 

P. S. Inside of 10 years we will use your churches for dance 
halls and your cathedrals for Theaters 

[Radicalism is to be congratulated on the superior intelli- 
gence of its protagonists—Ed. AMERICA.] 


JAMES SMITH. 


The Mission of the “ Dublin Review ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With regard to your inquiry about the persistent rumors that 
I am the new editor of the historic Dublin Review, I must con- 
fess rather shamefacedly that I am not. Candid friends could 
suggest a number of reasons, but my principal one is that Dr. 
William Barry is still alive. I am sorry anybody should have 
thought me qualified to edit the chief periodical in the English- 
speaking Catholic world.* I am unfortunately destitute of that 
knowledge of scholastic theology which Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
the late editor, enjoyed to such a happy degree, and with which 
the last two Pontiffs have insisted that the defenders of the 
Church should be prepared to meet, digest and reconcile all 
that is best in modern thought. 

In spite of the present confusion of Christendom the mission 
and the message of the Dublin must remain a great one. Cath- 
olic America and Catholic England need and deserve some bond 
of communicable thought through interchange of views not 
only in matters ecclesiastical but in the higher political ques- 
tions. It is obvious that not the least of the latter must be a 
sympathetic treatment of the Irish problem. I am not sure that 
the time is ripe for an Irish Nationalist to essay the task from 
the chair of the Dublin, though the late Professor Kettle might 
have achieved it with success from the University of Dublin it- 
self. At a time when matters are severely strained between 
the two countries it is best that an English editor should take 
the first step. I may add that it is an open secret that the 
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Publin courts an American future and that the venerable name 
of Cardinal Gibbons will be associated with the American Com- 
mittee which will be charged in the future with selecting arti- 
cles representative of Catholic thought in the United States. 
New York. SHANE LESLIE. 


The “ Devil-Baby” Again! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to call the attention of your readers to the article in 
the Atlantic Monthly for October entitled the “ Devil-baby at 
Hull-House.” In view of the legends which have grown around 
the venerable head of Hull-House I presume that to some it will 
sound almost sacrilegious to say that the whole article from 
start to finish is a most disgusting piece of writing. As I re- 
member, the incident relating to’the devil-baby was said to have 
occurred in some city of the Middle West a dozen years ago. 
While not saying that Miss Addams attributes the same to the 
immigrants, I wonder why on earth at this late day the poor 
immigrant is dragged in and identified with such a disgusting 
myth? All that one can think is that self-advertisement and 
self-exploitation have become a habit with certain people. With 
this of course we have no quarrel; but we do object to having 
the poor defenseless immigrant, and very often his religion, as 
well, made the butt for most vulgar gibes, all in the name of 
“uplift”? work. I wonder what the press of this country would 
say, if Mother Alphonsus (Rose Hawthorne) and Mother Kath- 
erine Drexel were to keep themselves constantly before the pub- 
lic at the expense of the poor suffering creatures for whom both 
of these noble-hearted women have sacrificed their lives, solely 
that they may live and be truly better in body and mind? It is 
surprising that a magazine like the Atlantic Monthly gives space, 
and perhaps pays a good price, for such stuff. 


Buffalo. M. X. S. 


Dr. O’Malley and the Episcopalians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to enter a protest against Dr. O’Malley’s letter 
entitled “ What is an Episcopalian?” There is no doubt in 
the mind of really well-informed Catholics that in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church there exist many devout souls who 
are at one with the soul, if not with the visible body, of the 
Church. The invincible ignorance of these wholly estimable 
people is not likely to be dispelled by bitter and vulgar abuse, 
such as we find in Dr. O’Malley’s letter. As a controversialist 
he ought to know that “more flies are caught with honey than 
with vinegar.” Furthermore the virtue of Christian charity 
is worthy of cultivation. 

New York. As Pa FE, 


“ Catholicity” or “Catholicism” ? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Would you mind, through your columns, explaining the exact 
meaning of the word “ Catholicity,” as used for instance in the 
following sentence from Mgr. Ward’s “ Catholic Revival in Eng- 
land”? “The period which followed the death of the venerable 
Bishop Challoner may be considered the low water mark of 
English Catholicity.” Is not this a wrong use of the word? 
Should not, strictly speaking, the correct word in this connec- 
tion have been “Catholicism?” Are the words “ Catholicism” 
and “ Catholicity ” interchangeable? 

New York. Joun L. O’SuLrivan. 

(Mgr. Ward’s use of “ Catholicity” has the sanction of such 
writers as Dickens and Southey. However, “ Catholicism” 
would stand better in the context. Strictly speaking, “ Catholi- 
city” is used to denote the universality of the Church, whereas 
“Catholicism ” signifies the system, faith, practice, etc., of the 
Church.—Ed. Amenrica.] 
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A Secretary with a Secret 


N a recent communication to the Democratic National 

Committee, Mr. Newton Baker, Secretary of War, 
elucidates “ the substance and spirit ” of his Jersey City 
address in words that fall far short of that “ substance 
and spirit’? as expressed in the verbatim report of a 
stenographer. There is one point of the elucidation 
which is extremely interesting. Mr. Baker “ described 
Madero’s assassination, the part played by Huerta 
and his ultimate disappearance as a factor in the revolu- 
tion.” Good; at last the world knows the history of the 
sordid murder, a detail heretofore hidden from most 
careful and painstaking inquirers both in the United 
States and Mexico. Mr. Baker’s genius for facts 
prompts an inquiry quite pertinent to this issue. Will 
he explain the conduct of the United States towards 
Francisco Carvajal, who succeeded Huerta in the Presi- 
dency? He was not a murderer; on the contrary, he 
had been proposed to the A. B. C. Commission by our 
then Secretary of State as a fit man for provisional 
President ; he became President, formed a Cabinet com- 
posed of the very best men of the country, good men 
untainted by Huertaism and in no way connected with the 
overthrow of Madero. All departments of the Govern- 
ment were in working order, Congress was in session, 
the Supreme Court was sitting, an army of 42,000 men 
was equipped and paid, industries were growing, our 
Administration was fully, even minutely, informed about 
this progress, but alas! elections for our Congress were 
pending. Note the strange coincidences. Carvajal sent 
a deputation headed by Villar, Madero’s great friend, to 
tell Carranza that justice would be done to all. Carranza 
refused to receive the committee; Silliman had just 
delivered to him a message from Washington. First 
coincidence. The First Chief with only 20,000 men 
began to move on Mexico City. .Carvajal, already ap- 
proved of by Mr. Bryan, was seated firm, but of a 
‘sudden there came this telegram from our State Depart- 
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ment to the Brazilian Minister: “ Tell Carvajal to turn 
over the capital and surrender the Government peace- 
ably to Carranza.” To Colonel Robertson, trusted friend 
of our then Secretary of State, who had again and again 
advised Carvajal’s recognition, this wire was sent, on 
August 7, 1914: “ Thanks for information in your tele- 
grams. Will communicate with Carvajal through Brazil- 
ian Legation. Signed, Bryan.” 

In reply to an appeal from Mexico, our Administra- 
tion stood firm for Carranza, and on that day Mexico 
was ruined, but elections to our Congress were held. 
Second coincidence. And blood and whitening bones 
and desecrated churches and ruined virgins and starving 
children stand witness to Carranza’s power and: mercy. 
There is something for Mr. Baker to explain; and there 
would be more for him to explain did not AMERICA, 
which stands for morality and religion alone, disdain to 
stain its pages with the filth of party politics. And 
still the Mexicans cry, “ Let us live, O God, let us live!” 


Why Not Be Sure? 


ERTAIN non-Catholics, resenting what they regard 
as the obtrusion of Catholic scenes and Catholic 
figures into plays and films offered for public amusement, 
have been taking theatrical managers severely to task 
for forcing upon them unwelcome subjects. Strange as 
it may seem, the Church is entirely in sympathy with 
their protest. She would extend the exclusion not merely 
to the stage but to the pages of popular novels and 
magazines as well. 

Sir Gilbert Parker in his latest novel makes a gentle, 
unoffending, white-haired priest walk about the streets 
of Manitou, in a scarlet cassock, a white chasuble and a 
black biretta, carrying in a sacred vessel “the elements 
of the Mass.” Mr. A. H. Fitch in his recent story, just 
from the press, makes another priest say, “I baptize you 
in the name of the Father and the Son and the Spirit. 
Amen.” The current number of one of the fashionable 
monthlies depicts the magic process by which a stanch 
Scotch Presbyterian is inducted into the Faith. The 
man, a drunkard, has a fatal fall, the priest appears, and 
lo! while you wait, the Protestant is turned into a Catho- 
lic. The writer is sure that the man could not speak; 
he “guesses” that he was conscious, but he is certain 
that he died in the Faith. This last statement he insists 
on three times in almost as many sentences. 

These examples are typical. In the first case, the 
eagerness to be picturesque prevails over the desirability 
of truth; in the second, indifference is responsible for the 
blunders that no Catholic child of ten years would make ; 
and in the third, a sarcastic fling at the priesthood is al- 
lowed to pass, in spite of its falsehood, because it fur- 
nishes “ good copy.” 

Mistakes that proceed from ignorance or indifference 
are to be deplored, but for these there is hope of amend- 
ment. Non-Catholic writers are beginning to see that it 
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is worth their while not to speak at random but to 
verify impressions about the Church. The same spirit 
that drives them into minutiae about flora and fauna, and 
urges them to live in foreign lands or on the prairie in 
order to give accurate local coloring to their work, will, 
in all probability, eventually lead them to seek the same 
accuracy in their delineation of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice. To do so is part of honest workmanship. But with 
the malicious misrepresentation of which the third case 
is an example, it is quite different. The sketch referred 
to would never have been printed if it had not catered to 
religious animosity. It has no literary excellence, no wit, 
no humor, no pathos, no redeeming quality of style or 
Its one point is its deliberate travesty of 
It has not even the quality of straight- 
forward statement. It has recourse to double indirect- 
ness and to contemptible suggestion. The wonder of it 
is that the owner of the magazine which published the 
story is a Catholic. Evidently he allows his editor-in- 
chief a great deal of latitude. 


expression. 
Catholicism. 


Youthful Crime and Divorce 


HE growth of disorder and crime among the young 

becomes more ominous day by day. It has been 
made the subject of sorrowful comment by pulpit and 
bench, and is a matter of deepening concern to all who 
are interested in the welfare of the coming masters of 
society. The causes of this growth are many, but among 
the most influential and pernicious is the “ broken home.” 
Even though exteriorly a palace of luxury, the broken 
home is not a “home,” but a nursery of crime. The 
unfortunate child condemned to its poisonous atmos- 
phere, sets out in life with a set of principles and prac- 
tices which will assuredly bring him to spiritual ruin, 
and which are admirably fitted to make him a menace to 
society. 

It is plain that many among the delegates at the recent 
conference of the Episcopal Church, clearly recognized 
the dire need of applying a drastic and immediate remedy 
to these sad conditions. It is to be regretted, however, 
that this conference did not throw the weight of what- 
ever authority it possessed against a practice which, by 
turning marriage into a mockery, is among the most 
potent causes of broken homes in this country. No 
church or community can fight divorce by viewing its 
progress with sorrow. One might as well hope to cure 
leprosy by a series of polite regrets, and this, it would 
seem, was the outcome of the conference’s deliberations 
on the question of remarriage after divorce. It was 
well that the House of Deputies should “ solemnly place 
itself on record as standing resolutely and unfailingly 
for the highest and holiest recognition and 
maintenance of marital-vows.” But these brave words 
embody nothing more effective than a fruitless aspira- 
tion. How can the Protestant Episcopal Church, recog- 
nizing divorce, stand “ resolutely and unfailingly for the 
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highest and holiest recognition and maintenance of 
marital vows”? If the matter did not turn upon a 
subject so sorrowful as the frightful plague of divorce 
and ecclesiastically authorized adultery, this well-worded 
resolution would move to laughter. 


Simplifying War 


, [* all future warfare, every species of firearms, and 

every mechanical or chemical contrivance which 
acts at a distance shall be absolutely forbidden. All fight- 
ing shall be by personal contact between man and man.” 
This solution of today’s armament madness was recently 
offered Father Hull of the Bombay Examiner, by his 
gifted “ office-boy and apprentice-poet.” Enlarging on 
his theme, the budding statesman explained that the only 
weapons permitted in the wars of tomorrow will be 
swords, daggers, clubs and the like. All defensive armor 
except a shield held on the left arm will also be forbidden. 
Nor will fortifications of any kind be tolerated ; further- 
more, no fighting will be permitted after dark. Finally, 
naval warfare will be absolutely prohibited. Overseas 
countries may be invaded, but the conflict must begin on 
the shore. The office-boy and apprentice-poet is not 
such a silly pacifist as to believe that “this will be the 
last war.” He knows human nature too well to talk 
nonsense of that kind. But he holds that when nations 
appeal to force to settle their differences, land-fighting, 
hand-to-hand with simple weapons, admirably brings 
out the real power of nature which a nation possesses. 
“ Besides the cultivation of such force would be bene- 
ficial to the health of the nation, because it consists in a 
development of physical health, strength and manual 
skill.” 

If the warring Powers of Europe cannot be induced 
to adopt at once the foregoing excellent suggestions, 
perhaps they could be persuaded to confine all partici- 
pation in the conflict to those who are actually responsible 
for the present state of things. Let the rulers, diplomats, 
financiers and statesmen of the various countries that 
are now at war, be paired off according to the laws that 
governed medieval tournaments. The combatants could 
be armed with sword and shield only, and then be forced 
to continue fighting till the victors were proclaimed. 
Meanwhile the simple, peace-loving people of the coun- 
tries concerned could go about their ordinary occupa- 
tions, without fear of being involved in the horrors of the 
wretched conflict. If either of the practices suggested 
above were followed, there is no doubt that the wars of 
the future would be much less costly, destructive and 
sanguinary than the slaughter we behold today. If men 
rather than machines do the fighting, and particularly 
if those who cause the quarrel are the only ones to 
enter the conflict, the wars of tomorrow are sure to 
be small and short and few. Were all the nations with- 
out artillery the world would be meeker, and statesmen- 
combatants would be quite soft-spoken. 








Luther at Worms 


ONTRARY to its wont, the Saturday Evening Post 
recently invaded the field of history in search of a 

portrait of Martin Luther. The effort was praiseworthy, 
but the quest unsuccessful. The picture presented by the 
Post in no way represents the Luther who, with Melanc- 
thon, authorized Philip of Hesse to have two wives. It 
bears no resemblance to the Luther who advised this 
same Philip “for the sake and good of the Christian 
Church to tell a good strong lie.” The Luther who sat 
for this portrait is a lion-hearted Christian knight, who 
flung an immortal gage of battle before his persecutors 
at Worms: “ God help me. I could do no different.” 

Brave are the words, but they were never spoken by 
Luther. They have no place in the Latin account written 
by himself, which concludes, “ God help me. Amen,” 
a customary phrase at the end of a discourse, to be 
found elsewhere in Luther’s writings. The form, “ Here 
I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen,” 
was first published at Wittenberg.in 1521, where it was 
found desirable, writes Grisar, quoting the Protestant 
Wrede, “to render the words rather more forcible and 
high-sounding. “There is not the faintest proof,” 
concludes Wrede, in his “ Deutsche Reichstagsakten,” I, 
555, that the amplification came from anyone who actu- 
ally heard the words.” The new form, testifies Kalkoff, 
another Protestant, in his “ Die Depeschen des Nuncius 
Aleander vom Wormser Reichstag,” p. 174, has ‘ 
to credibility.” Further proof is given by Miller, Fried- 
ensburg, Burkhardt, Elter, Maurenbrecher, Kostlin- 
Kawerau, Kolde, Hausrath, and a host of other Prot- 
estant scholars. “It would be well,” advises the Prot- 
estant Bohmer in his “ Luther im Lichte der Neueren 
Forschung,” “not to quote any more those most cele- 
brated of Luther’s words as though they were his.” 

The advice will scarcely be heeded. Party cries die 
hard. No scholar can defend the authenticity of “ those 
most celebrated of Luther’s words,” but the unscholarly 
and the unscrupulous will quote them freely in the com- 
ing year, as proof conclusive that in Luther the world 
has a peerless example of Christian knighthood. 


” 


‘no claim 


Mexican Masonry and the Mexican Orgy 


UCH is heard these days of the awful orgy that 

is disgracing Mexico, and horrified people are 
asking who precipitated this wild revolution distin- 
guished by unparalleled rapine and lust. The answer 
is no longer as difficult as it was three or four years 
ago, for there are men whose joy in their nefarious 
work has overflowed their dark hearts and found ex- 
pression in words. Such is the case with José Castellot, 
Past Sovereign Grand Commander of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Scottish Rite, “an old and accepted order 
in Mexico.” A year or more ago AMERICA copied from 
the New Age, a Masonic review, his gleeful statement 
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that in the Diaz régime Mexican Masonry “laid the 
foundation of its patriotic and disinterested work, in 
open fight, as was to be expected,” against the Church. 
In the same article he told how, despite Masonic liberty, 
fraternity, equality, free elections, and freedom from 
politics, the Craft tried to induce Diaz to prepare the 
Presidential succession, a task which might have been 
accomplished under skilful guidance, coupled with the 
ungrudging support always given by the Masons. 
According to this unimpeachable testimony, these same 
folk did not withhold a helping hand from Madero’s 
revolution and socialistic propaganda: on the contrary 
they helped him “honestly and loyally, because he em- 
bodied [their] principles and preached [their] ideals.” 

Such is Mexican Masonry, a noisome creature that does 
dark deeds and rejoices in them. In this it is neither 
better nor worse than Latin Masonry in general, and 
would call for no comment at this particular time, were 
it not for a series of articles written. for the American 
Freemason by John Lewin McLeish. These papers differ 
little from the ordinary low-grade Masonic literature. 
Masonry is pictured as the apostle of liberty, the torch- 
bearer of civilization—let Mexico stand witness— 
Catholicism as a dark and loathsome thing, the agent 
of reaction and obscurantism. Mr. McLeish has learned 
that. lesson well: his ebullition can be passed over with 
profit. Not so however the fact that he exalts Masonry 
as the fomenter of successive Mexican revolutions, the 
oppressor of the Church, the violator of individual and 
corporate rights. Thus, for instance, he points out the 
“ marked similitude ” between the Masonic allocution of 
1833 and the Laws of Reform of 1858; he affirms that 
this infamous code which is destructive of fundamental 
rights consists of essentially Masonic laws “ due to the 
greatest of all the Inspectors General of the Mexican 
National Rite, Don Benito Juarez.” Thereafter the right 
worthy Brother McLeish rises to sublime heights and 
declares in conclusion: “ Greater men than he (Santa 
Anna) now strutted upon the Mexican stage to con- 
tinue the duel al muerte between Church and State, be- 
tween the Jesuits and the Freemasons.” And this de- 
spite the fact that for long years, while the duel was 
fiercest, there were no Jesuits in Mexico to fight it! 
Mexican Masonry, by the confession of members of the 
Craft, was attacking God and the Catholic Church. The 
simple and unsuspecting may question this confession. 
But it has been made, on no compulsion, and who may 
deny it? 

For the rest Brother McLeish is welcome to his joy. 
May the shadows of desecrated Churches and polluted 
altars never fall athwart his beamiing face! May the souls 
of murdered priests and brothers never haunt his peace- 
ful sleep! May the cries of outraged virgins and heart- 
broken mothers never reach his ears! ‘For Mr. McLeish 
may have a mother and sisters and perhaps a little 
daughter and it were too bad to lessen the joyousness 
of his “three eagly cheers” for Mexican Masonry. 
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An American Mason to an American Mason 


ORTUNATELY or unfortunately Brother John 
Lewin McLeish, A.M., M.D., does not confine all 
his brilliant output to the pages of the American Free- 
mason. In June, so it appears, he printed in the Builder, 
the organ of the “ National Masonic Research Society,” 
an article in which he referred to José Castellot’s con- 
tribution to the New Age. A brother Mason, an Amer- 
ican, once resident in Mexico, answers in the October 
issue of the Builder. This article, a brilliant defense of 
the Church, is written with such logic, sincerity and 
warmth, that the following unglossed portions of it will 
serve the purpose of an editorial. 


Latin-American Masonry is atheistic, revolutionary and conten- 
tious, and in Mexico it has become anarchistic and murderous. 
Whatever moral lessons, if any, are inculcated in its “lodges,” 
are certainly forgotten entirely outside of them. ‘ 

About Senior Castellot and his article I would like to remind 
Bro. McLeish that a close reading of it will disclose the fact 
that while it has a wealth of charges it is poor indeed in citations 
of fact. Unfortunately, these charges all agree with what Bro. 
McLeish and I were taught to expect and to accept as true. 
They agree with our inherited prejudices—prejudices that have 
persisted in spite of the teachings of our lofty Masonic ideals 
of truth, charity and toleration. These inherited prejudices of 
ours go back to the days of the Spanish Armada and the Refor- 
mation. . ; 

The Laws of Reform were not aimed at securing freedom of 
worship, but at the spoliation of the Catholic Church. Some 
justification was, of course, necessary even to themselves for 
such an act, and so we have had repeated to us a multitude 
of charges which, upon impartial investigation, are found with- 
out proof. 

Since the War of Mexican Independence, a militant minority. 
composed largely of socialistic “ reformers,” directing a collec- 
tion of baser elements engaged in the enterprise for purposes 
of pillage, has dominated the majority. This has been made 
possible because of the heterogeneous elements in the Mexican 
population, which is composed of some fifty different Indian 
tribes, speaking as many different languages and preserving many 
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of their pre-Columbian antagonisms. These are uniformly ig- 
norant, not because of any lack of opportunity, but because of 
a congenital conservatism which avoids everything new. Between 
the white elements and the Indians are the mixed-bloods, 
inheriting sometimes good and sometimes bad qualities. The 
presence of so many primitive characteristics, so many that are 
in reality of the Cave Men and the Stone Age, has given Mexico 
a high percentage of mental defectives and criminals of the 
lower order. In addition to this, the student class has furnished 
a number of recruits to the Socialist ranks, and the Latin So- 
cialist is a “ direct-actionist,’ impatient to destroy all of our 
present civilization in order to remake it to his own liking. It 
is from such elements as these that we have the present revolu- 
tion. Even the “ sainted Madero,” well-intentioned as he was, 
recruited his forces from the jails and the cattle rustlers, such 
as Villa and others like him. Madero’s successors have not 
improved either in motives or in material. The result is that 
we have today in Mexico a condition just exactly such as 
might be expected from the teachings of Debs, Heywood, Mother 
Jones and Emma Goldman. And Sefior Castellot is another of 
like kidney. Do American Masons vouch for this? I think 
not. : 
Hence, it has been in Mexico that the attacks upon the Church 
have been directed to its spoliation and from that they [the 
revolutionists] have turned upon all owners of property with 
the purpose of destroying the very foundations of society. 
Not content with destroying the Church and driving the clergy 
from the country, they have turned their “ reforming” attentions 
to the land-owners, the shop-owners and all employers of labor. 
These they have murdered or driven from the country, and 
have closed or destroyed the industrial establishments. The 
laboring classes for whom they were so solicitous are now 
without employment and are starving. The same revolutionary 
elements which have destroyed all semblance of law and gov- 
ernment in Mexico and made of it a shambles, are actively 
at work in the United States, seeking to destroy our present 
industrial and social civilization. For the details of their in- 
tentions and desires I refer those interested to the literature 
published by the Industrial Workers of the World; for the 
Mexican Revolution is an I. W. W. Revolution, 


Exit Brother: McLeish, the defender of“ atheistic,” 
“revolutionary,” “contentious,” “ anarchistic,” ‘ mur- 


derous ” Mexican Masonry. 


. Literature 


A MODERN ST. PHILIP 
HEN early on a gray November morning in 1845, Fred- 
erick William Faber was leaving his parish of Elton, to be 
received that evening into the Catholic Church by Bishop Ware- 
ing, the village folk crowded their doorways, and with tears in 
their eyes bade him farewell in these affectionate words: “ God 
bless you, Mr. Faber, wherever you go!” »Their wishes were to 
be fulfilled beyond all expectations. 

God has indeed blessed the labors, the life and the writings 
of the great-hearted man, who thus wrenching himself from 
the past and all that it held dear, made a generous sacrifice 
of his worldly ambitions and hopes for the cause of truth and 
the best interests of, his soul. Wherever his lot carried him, 
the former Rector of Elton became a power for good, a guide 
to higher spiritual ideals, an apostle of unworldliness and gentle- 
ness, of kindliness and love. In his biography of this great 
master, Father Bowden makes us realize the privilege it was 
to have known him. A spiritual son of St. Philip Neri, Faber had 





his Father’s gift of cheerful piety and of childlike confidence 
in God, of tenderness and affection towards all men. With the 
perennial youth of virtue and holiness, those gifts still live and 
energize. They can be felt in the works he has left us. There 
he has revealed himself as completely as a man can do in the 
written page. In his “ Hymns,” in “All for Jesus,” in “The 
Precious Blood,” he is still continuing his work, with the same 
unction, the same sweet yet compelling force which he exercised 
in life. 

The ascetical writings of Faber were a special gift of God 
to the Catholics of England. They came as one of the fairest 
flowers of that second spring whose unsuspected burst and bloom 
Newman had so touchingly described. They admirably met the 
needs of the times, and their influence has not yet been fully 
measured or realized. St. Alphonsus Liguori used to say that 
he liked those preachers whose message flashed not directly from 
the brain to the tongue, but first reached the recesses of the 
speaker’s heart, and warmed and inflamed there by love, leaped 
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thrilling and vibrant to his lips. Readers like spiritual writers 
of the same type. The author of “Growth in Holiness” and 
“Spiritual Conferences” is of that chosen band. The fine 
products of his mind seem to have a second and nobler birth 
in his heart. And rich and varied as are Faber’s gifts of mind, 
sou! and literary expression, the combination in him of quite 
opposite endowments is still more remarkable. To safe and 
solid ascetical teaching, he weds exquisite craftsmanship and 
literary form. He 1s a great spiritual guide, but he is also a 
great writer. 

His mental endowments were of the finest and most delicate 
texture. Any page taken at random from his works gives proof 
of intellectual acumen and refinernent, depth of feeling, origi- 
nality of thought and expression. As a spiritual writer he 
had something far better. His treatises everywhere display 
solid, accurate and extensive theological knowledge. That was 
the soul of his teaching, the safe and deep-set foundation of 
his work. The broad and firm principles of dogma and asceti- 
cism support the delicate and at times elaborately carved tracery 
of his thought. They do not obtrude themselves technically and 
formally upon the reader, but they are felt to be a silent and 
vital power everywhere guiding the hand of the writer in the 
lessons he lays down and the conclusions which he safely draws. 
He treads with the elastic and firm step of the traveler ac- 
quainted with every feature of the roads in the realm of the 
supernatural, and peers boldly into the secret operations of 
grace, the mysteries of the Sacraments and the veiled glories 
of the future life. To use his own words, we are startled 
at the minuteness, familiarity, and assurance with which he 
talks of the unseen world “as if it were the banks of the 
Rhine, or the olive-yards of Provence, the campagna of Rome, 
or the crescent shores of Naples.” The things of the other 
world were close to the heart of Faber. He lived in the white 
light of eternity. 

He not only mastered the science of theology, but he had a 
thorough knowledge of the human heart. Certain phases of its 
weaknesses he could analyze with the art of an expert. The 
pages on self-deceit in the “ Spiritual Conferences” are admir- 
able for their sure diagnosis and anatomic skill. This penetra- 
tion was refined in him by a still higher gift, the knowledge of 
the workings of grace in the soul, that peculiar boon which 
has been called the science of the Saints. 

It is undoubtedly for these reasons that Faber wins his readers. 
To the educated and the cultured he offers his deep and solid 
theological teaching. For the simple and the less scholarly, 
he has unlocked the heavy tomes of ascetical lore and made 
their treasures accessible. For the religious he sounds a note 
of the highest spirituality: worldlings he allures to higher ideals 
and standards by seeming for the moment to condescend to 
their weaknesses. .But this condescension never goes so far 
as to betray the sacred cause which he is ever pleading. 

It would be doing a great injustice however to the memory 
of this thorough Catholic and unworldly apostle to think that 
he ever for a moment minimized or whittled away the dogmas 
or the teachings of the Church. As gentle as his father, St. 
Philip, he could be as rock-rigid and as uncompromising as 
St. Ignatius when there was question of principle. Not a single 
passage can be found in his works where he sacrifices an iota 
of truth to the spirit of Protestantism or pseudo-Christianity 
so prevalent in his day. When there was question of sin 
or evil he offered no compromise and no quarter to the world. 
But he was tolerant of men and their foibles because he wished 
to win and conquer souls. 

The science of the Saints, the knowledge of the human heart 
and its infirmities was enhanced in Faber by another quality 
which has been called “the style of the Saints.” The reader 
feels that the author has a message for his soul. He realizes 
that the message has been heard by the writer himself and that 


he has lived its commands in his own life, and that he is 
delivering it now only because his heart is athrill and over- 
flowing with its meaning and import. Hence the vitality, the 
spontaneity, the color, the glow, the depth of feeling, the eathu- 
siasm with which the message is delivered. It is so important 
that it must come home to ail. It must be repeated then time 
and again and clothed in newer garb. It is so noble that it 
must not lose in dignity or power, so it is delivered with 
all the grace, the attraction of style and diction which the 
writer commands. It is God’s message. It must not be marred 
by self-seeking or pretence, but must come home full and 
clear to all. To attain this end, the style is clear, popular, rich 
and large. There is in it an intimate appeal which convinces. 

With the alchemy of the Saints, Faber transforms the sub- 
limest doctrines and the loftiest spiritual axioms into personal 
devotion and love. In his nable volume on “ The Blessed 
Sacrament,” a book which the Angel of the Schools and Suarez 
would have read with admiration, the dogmas which he touches 
with such a sure hand do not remain mere speculative teachings 
but become a burning and holy passion. 

His first book, “ All for Jesus,” gives*the dominant note and 
motive of Faber’s work. It is like the solemn chord which 
Beethoven sounds in the first bars of an overture and which 
is woven again and again in the mazes of his harmony. Under 
the Oratorian’s hand, the note is struck with all the tenderness, 
grace and affection of the musician bending over the organ and 
drawing from its depths harmonies and strains of sweetest 
melody on the one theme which has won his heart. “ All for 
Jesus,” though the first-written of Faber’s books,.was_ the 
practical conclusion to which he would lead all men. His specu- 
lative theories and the groundwork of his Christian philosophy 
are to be found in “Creator and Creature” where with splen- 
did logic and an overwhelming sense of the Divine Majesty and 
His outraged rights, which remind us of St. Ignatius and his 
“ Exercises,” he points out the relations, too often, neglected 
and flouted, which bind man to his Maker. That masterpiece 
should have many readers today. 

That Faber can be prolix, that he abuses his wonderful powers 
of amplification, no impartial critic will deny. But what gener- 
osity of feeling, what rich and Oriental imagination, what solid 
structure of thought, what charming and winsome humanity, 
what easy, gracious and tender familiarity are displayed in 
his books! He is the poet among the noble band of the great 
spiritual writers. Everywhere in “ Bethlehem,” in “ The Precious 
Blood,” while the teacher is always felt, we recognize the 
former singer of the “ Knights of St. John,” of “ The Cherwell 
Water-Lily.”. And the “Hymns” of Frederick William Faber, 
sung by Protestants and Catholics alike, wherever the English 
language is spoken, complete the picture of the man. He is 
dull of heart who can listen unmoved to the thrilling and 
majestic refrains of his Passion hymn “Oh Come and Mourn 
with Me Awhile.” The words “Jesus, Our Love is Crucified ” 
fall on the ears with a moving cadence which even the poorest 
singing cannot dull. “Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still,” “O 
Paradise! O Paradise!”, “The Eternal Years,” “The Pilgrims 
of the Night,” have all the power, popular appeal, simplicity and 
depth of feeling of the best hymns in the language. 

William Frederick Faber was the gentlest of men. But he 
had the heart of the Crusader, the tenderness of those Knights 
of St. John whom he had sung in his Newdigate prize-poem, 
but also their fearlessness. Hear him in “The Right Must 
Win”: 

For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
That martial note is often heard in the works of Faber. 
Joun C. Revitte, S. J. 























































































































REVIEWS 


Literature in Ireland. By Tuomas MacDonacH. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.75. 


Here is an authentic voice upon a theme which sorely needed 
a capable historian. If ever a field of letters was exploited for 
the financial betterment of publishers it is the literary product 
of supposed Irish writers. Thus we have had “ Dublin An- 
thologies ” and “Irish Libraries,” and the main Irish suggestive- 
ness they possessed was the gold and green binding. Their con- 
tents have as much claim to classification as Irish literature as the 
Arabian Nights have. Let us state this in terms of names: 
Goldsmith and Swift, Sheridan and Edmund Burke, and many 
more, for all their [rish relationships, belong most emphatically 
to the English. There is a distinct Anglo-Irish literature; and 
these studies by Thomas MacDonagh, with thorough scholar- 
ship, enunciate the formula by which it is to be known. 

Yet a larger scope has this book: it gives with penefrating 
analysis and abundant illustrations an erudite account of that 
magic thing in modern letters, “the Irish mode.” And on this 
score, the book deserves to stand with the best histories of any 
national literatures and of the forces that made them. It is the 
philosophy of a literature. Not merely they who have sympa- 
thy for Irish history and letters, but they as well. who wish to 
learn something of a new leaven in English literature will find 
these studies interesting; nay, for them the book is an impera- 
tive need. For the strong wave from the great Irish world of 
the past seems destined to become one of the most influential 
currents that English literature has ever known. 

This Anglo-Irish literature is rooted in the Gaelic tradition. 
It belongs to an ancient race, who use the new language indeed, 
but use it with the marvelous expressiveness of their Gaelic. 
Their English speech is not in the harsh over-stressed staccato of 
the English invaders, but is the even, musical accent of their 
Gaelic fathers, speaking the older and richer tongue: And this 
method of speech influencés the constitution of the written lang- 
uage, both prose and verse;,and the result is “the Irish mode.” 

MacDonagh was a scholarly reader in many literatures. In 
support of his thesis, he is on intimate terms with Latin, with 
Dante’s Italian, with Chaucer and those who followed him, and 
with modern languages, German and Romance. Assured of defi- 
nite conclusions for his theses, he states them like a philosopher 
and professors of poetry will find among his pages splendid 
dissertations on the technique of versification. 

Who does not know, wherever English print appears in the 
present-day world, that Thomas MacDonagh was in his death 
one with Brian of the Tribute, with Owen Roe O’Neill, with 
Robert Emmet, a martyred patriot; let this book claim for him 
the scholar’s crown of laurel. His ideals, national and religious, 
like those of his motherland, were powerful and holy. His ex- 
hortations to national effort were not in terms of hunger and 
profit, but in terms of tradition and the sacred gift of the ideal 
for which Ireland has stood against tramplings and settlements 
these thousand years. “Keep the fires of the nation burning,” 
he cries in the words of one who went before him. “ This ter- 
rible and splendid trust, this heritage of the race of kings, this 
service of a nation without a flag but with the lure of God in her 
eyes, has endowed some of our poetry with meanings that must 
be lost to all but those baptized in our national faith.” M. E. 





The Truth About Christian Science. By Grorce M. SEARLE, 
of the Paulist Fathers. New York: The Paulist Press. $1.25. 


The reading of a single page of Mrs. Eddy’s “ Science and 
Health, With a Key to the Scriptures,” imposes a heavy task upon 
the mind of the most attentive and intelligent reader. It is a 
medley of half-truth and paradoxes, of phrases of Scripture mis- 
interpreted and misapplied, of false scientific and philosophical 
principles, veiled in obscure yet pretentious language. Logical 
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sequence and coherence are nowhere to be found. Yet by one of 
those strange phenomena often to be observed in the history of 
error, the doctrines which the book sets forth have caught many 
dupes whose number in some sections of the country is grow- 
ing every day. These doctrines are subtle in their appeal to 
certain mental and physical cravings of fallen human nature. 
They bear the label, “ Christian Science.” But, as has time and 
again been proved, they are neither Christian nor scientific. 
In his study of this strange manifestation of many older 
heresies, parading in a new dress, Father Searle has followed 
a method akin to the one pursued by that master of controversy, 
Father Lambert, when he faced and demolished Ingersoll. Under 
such headings as “ Prayer,” “ Atonement and Eucharist,” “ Mar- 
riage,” “ Animal Magnetism,” “ Theology,” “Creation,” Father 
Searlestakes the actual words of Mrs. Eddy, analyzes them, 
follows them out to their logical conclusions and shows them to 
be either absurd or childish or in contradiction with the very 
fundamentals of the teachings of Christ and of the plainest 
common-sense. As the disciples of Mrs. Eddy frequently boast 
of the cures wrought by Christian Science, the author has devoted 
a chapter to the study of a great number of these pretended 
instances of healing, dissects the evidence and shows them to be 
poorly authenticated, ill-proved and such as no jury or court 
would receive. The perusal of Father Searle’s book will con- 
vince any sincere man that Christian Science, denying as it does 
the reality of the object of our sensitive perceptions, nullifies 
the whole scheme of the Incarnation and Redemption. For it 
material things are not really and truly existent, Christ never 
lived and died and rose from the grave, and the Gospel story 
is a shadowy myth. atte’ We 





The Melancholy Tale of “Me”: My Remembrances. By 
Epwarp H. SorHern. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 


“Eddy is a dear boy, but he will never make an actor,” wrote 
the elder Sothern when the author of these entertaining “ Re- 
membrances” began his stage career at the Boston Museum. 
But the young man’s father was wrong. For the son had the 
advantage of being associated with such excellent actors as 
William Warren, Richard Mansfield and John McCullough, and 
worked so hard at his profession that in modern comedy he 
repeated his father’s successes and became besides a most artistic 
interpreter of the tragic rdles of Shakespeare. The best chapter 
in the volume, “I Talk to Myself,” contains the following account 
of how Mr. Sothern achieved his lifelong ambition of present- 
ing Shakespeare worthily: 


For my part, although I had to make a living out of 
acting, I was never concerned about financial results. I 
had a fine time doing my work; I was entirely engrossed in 
it; it quite possessed me every waking hour. To practise 
my calling in all humility and to feel myself become more 
expert, little by little, day by day, became a passion with 
me, and at last to seek expression in the great rdles of 
Shakespeare was a gratification far beyond the possession 
of wealth. I can look back on all the days of labor, and 
experiment, and preparation, and effort, as on a kind of 
delightful intoxication; and I say that such passionate 
obsession and joyful abandonment and unselfish slavery, 
belong to art alone. Here one lives in the realm of the 
imagination with the poets and the seers and treads upon 
the clouds. The cant that Shakespeare is not to be acted 
is nonsense. The pleasure obtained from reading is not 
comparable to the pleasure experienced in actually imper- 
sonating. The imagination is exercised to an even greater 
extent in acting than in mere contemplation. I am not 
speaking of the gratification of the auditor, that is a separate 
matter. I mean the experience of the player. A man who 
can act, experiences an added exaltation over and above 
that of the simple reader. To passively absorb the poet’s 
thought is a small satisfaction compared to the elation of 
acting greatly a great part. and conducting the emotions 
of an assembly as one conducts a vast orchestra. Shake- 
speare’s plays were written by an actor for actors to act. 
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They are an insp:ration to the player, and, well acted, an 
inspiration to the auditor. Here is enough reason that a 
man or woman of intellect should go on the stage. To 
love Shakespeare is to love the best in literature. To im- 
personate Shakespeare’s heroes and heroines is to enjoy the 
poet to the greatest possible extent. 

Now that Mr. and Mrs. Sothern have retired from the 
stage, it is a matter of regret that there seem to be no American 
actors who are able and willing to devote themselves to the pre- 
Shakespeare’s plays. W. D. 
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The Philosophy of Bergson. By Gustavus Watts Cun- 


NINGHAM, A.M., Pu.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


$1.25 


sp bodes. 

The author of this volume wisely confines himself tp Bergson’s 
hasic doctrines and submits them to a keen, if merciless, analysis. 
Like all other thoughtful men who have given the “philosophy of 
change” serious and unprejudiced thought, Dr. Cunningham finds 
Bergson both inconsistent and lacking in the acumen usually as- 
sociated with the originator of a new doctrine. Thus he points 
out that the French savant preaches a sharp and irreconcilable 
antagonism between science and philosophy, assuming all the 
while that they differ not in kind but in degree of concreteness 
only, and in reality supplement each other. Not only this, but 
Bergson is shown to hold two distinct views of the intellect, one 
which limits the function of the faculty to the material order, 
another which admits transcendence of that sphere and asserts 
the competency of the intellect to deal with the metaphysical or- 
There are sgme particularly good passages in the volume 
under review. Noteworthy among these is the comparison between 
Kant’s “ understanding” and Bergson’s “ intelligence.” And not 
the less entertaining is the section wherein Dr. Cunningham illus- 
trates how the French philosopher confuses imagination with in- 
tellect and proceeds to build up an elaborate hypothesis on this 
error. For the rest, “ The Philosophy of Bergson” is a sane 
and incisive book which will do much to sweep away nonsense 


R. i. T. 


der 
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parading under the name of philosophy. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


September’s six best-selling novels have already been noticed 
in America. According to the Bookman they are these: “ When 
a Man’s a Man,” Wright; “ The Rising Tide,” Deland; “ Seven- 


teen,’ Tarkington; “The Heart of Rachael,” Norris; “ Just 
David,’ Porter; and “Tish,” Rinehart. “Seventeen” is un- 
questionably the best book on the list. Four of the novels 


named, it is worthy of note, are written by women. 


The innumerable young friends of Father Francis J. Finn, 
S. J., will be eager to read his latest book, “ Cupid of Campion ” 
(Benziger, $0.85) which appeared serially in the Queen’s Work. 
The highly gifted and light-hearted hero, Clarence Esmond, is 
introduced thirsting for adventures, and before the story ends 
his desire is certainly gratified. There are hair-breadth escapes 
not a few, his meeting with the winsome little Dora is a pleasant 
episode, and his reception at Campion College, with the ensuing 
results is by no means conventional. As the story proceeds, the 
author, with his usual adroitness, instructs and edifies the Cath- 
olic reader. 


These two stanzas, contributed to the Poetry Review of Amer- 
ica by Karle’ Wilson Baker, well express the discerning poet's 
gratitude to God for the world’s beauty: 


Today I have grown taller from walking with the trees, 
The seven sister-poplars who go softly in a line; 

And I think my heart is whiter for its parley with a star 
That trembled out at nightfall and hung above the pine. 
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The call-note of a redbird from the cedars in the dusk 

Woke his happy mate within me to an answer free and fine; 

And a sudden angel beckoned from a column of blue 
smoke— 

Lord,.who am I that they should stoop—these holy folk 
of Thine? 





James B. Connolly’s “Head Winds” (Scribner, $1.35), Eliza- 
beth Jordan’s “ Lovers’ Knots” (Harper, $1.25), W. H. Hudson’s 
“Tales of the Pampas” (Knopf, $1.25) and Eliza Calvert Hall’s 
“Clover and Blue Grass” (Little, Brown, $1.25) are four recent 
volumes of short-stories of which the first mentioned is the 
most interesting. Mr. Connolly is master of the dramatic sea- 
tale, and in his latest book, “The Trawler,” “The Adop- 
tion” and “Mother Machree” are thoroughly characteristic 
of the author. As a maker of “ Lovers’ Knots,” the creator of 
May Iverson does not appear at her best. -The stories are 
triflirig but clean. The belated vogue that the author of “ Green 
Mansions” is having doubtless explains the publication of these 
six “ Tales of the Pampas.” The author paints vividly life in the 
South America of fifty years ago and takes an occasional 
shot at the Church. Natives and admirers of “God's country” 
will enjoy the Kentucky stories in the last of the books named 
above. 


Calendars and almanacs for 1917 have begun to appear. 
“The Manna Almanac for Children” (Salvatorian Expédition, 
Nazianz, Wis., $0.15) is an abundantly illustrated booklet of 
short stories, anecdotes, verses and lives of saints which the 
Salvatorian Fathers offer as a bit of “delightful nourishment 
for little minds and little hearts and little souls.” The almanac 
is a companion to the Manna, which is an illustrated children’s 
monthly, likewise issued by the Salvatorian Expedition.—“ Der 
Familienfreund” (B. Herder, $0.25) and “Der Wanderer” 
(Wanderer Printing Co., St. Paul, $0.25) have again set forth 
upon their annual visitation to our Catholic homes, bringing 
the usual wealth of good things for the year 1917—* The Al- 
manac of the Sacred Heart” (Apostleship of Prayer, New 
York, $0.12) contains besides its usual features, several stories 
by Father O’Rourke.—“ St. Michael’s Almanac” (Mission Press, 
Techny, IIL, $0.20) gives under the title “ The Triumph of the 
Cross,” a historical narrative of St. Boniface’s apostolate — 
The “Catholic Home Annual” (Benziger, $0.25), the 1917 num- 
ber of which has just appeared, is now in its thirty-fourth year. 


“ Watermeads ” (Dodd, Mead, $1.50) is an account of an old 
country land owner and his family that once commanded much 
wealth but are now reduced to a position in which they feel 
the pinch of trying to make ends meet. They hope, however, 
to retrieve their former fortunes through their children. The 
rather drawn-out story is clean but a little light and frothy and 
most of the characters are weaklings. The volume abounds 
in good descriptive passages. “The Further Side of Silence” 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.35) Sir Hugh Clifford’s latest collection 
of stories carries the reader into the very midst of the unregen- 
erate Malays and Sakais of the Far East. These folk, accord- 
ing to travelers, are “thieves, liars and human beings with 
depraved morals,” but Sir Hugh succeeds in skilfully weaving 
the witchery of romance around them. For more than twenty 
years the author studied the Malays, neither the fairest nor 
the foulest phases of their character escaping him. It is not 
surprising, then, that he has many fascinating tales to tell of 
them, nineteen of which he publishes in this volume. “A 
Daughter of the Mohammedans,” innocently slipped in the 
center of the book, is the finest of the lot as it tells of Minah’s 
self-sacrificing and courageous devotion to Mamat, her husband, 
who reeks with leprosy and is slowly rotting away——“ To the 
Minute” (Putnam, $1.00) by Anna Katharine Green, is the 
better of the two tales in her recent volume. But neither is 








































































































































worthy of the author of “The Leavenworth Case.”———“ The 
Wonderful Year” (Lane, $1.40) Mr. W. J. Locke’s latest novel 
is by no means his best work. The book is about a young man 
and a young woman, who in defiance of conventions, go cycling 
together through France. The story of course ends with the 
war.—‘“ The Romance of a Christmas Card” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.00), by Kate Douglas Wiggin, is a Christmas gift- 
book. The illustrations are attractive and the story is of the 
“back to the old home” type. 





Though exception might well be taken to the fitness of the 
title “The Real Mother Goose” (Rand, McNally, $2.00), for 
that gifted and venerable dame would doubtless find among the 
316 rhymes and jingles in the book many that she never saw 
before, she would certainly give her warm approval to Blanche 
Fisher Wright’s numerous pictures in color, full-page and in- 
serts, which make the volume one that will delight little boys 


and girls———Those who are buying books for children should © 


also keep in mind Katharine Pyle’s “ Wonder Tales Retold” 
(Little, Brown, $1.35), which she has written and illustrated for 
readers of eight to twelve. The eighteen fairy stories in the 
volume are taken from almost as many national sources, rang- 
ing from Korea to America, and the pictures are excellent—— 
Armed with a soft pencil, small children can work out with keen 
enjoyment the twenty-four stages of “The Great Dot Mystery” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1,00), Clifford L. Sherman’s latest “dot- 
book.” As no one can tell beforehand how the pictures will 
turn out, the excitement is sure to be intense——In her amus- 
ing preface to “ The Land of Don’t-Want-To” (Rand, McNally, 
$1.25), Lillian Bell asks: “Is there not, anywhere upon this 
round earth, a book for intelligent children, suitable to be read 
aloud by uncomplaining grown-ups, which will not land all 
participants in padded cells?” So she determined that there 
should be at least one such book, and then wrote about little 
Billy’s adventures in Nimbus’s flying-machine. But the young- 
sters are likely to miss many of the things meant for grown-ups, 
and the grown-ups may get tired of what was written for the 
youngsters. All will enjoy, however, Milo Winter’s numerous 
illustrations both in color and in line. 





The best poems in “ After Hours” (Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, $1.00), the recent little volume of verse by the Rev. 
William Frederick Feld, are those about children. Lamb would 
have liked these stanzas, for instance, on “ My Little Friend”: 


There is a little miss I meet,— 

I pass her daily on the street; 

She greets me with a smile so sweet 
That I am captivated. 


A fairy she, scarce seven years old; 
About her head play locks of gold; 
No rose is fairer to behold 

Than she, when all is stated. 


She is like one of those,—ah, me! 
That climbed the Saviour’s gentle knee; 
And felt His hand so lovingly 

Upon their silken tresses. 


And when she asks me, “How are you?” 
Just as all grown-up persons do, 
I make a serious answer to 

Her ladylike addresses. 


God bless my cheery little friend! 

Her artless way I would not mend; 

I’¢ have her thus unto the end, 
Could I but have my pleasure. 


Methinks full surely God has given 
This sunny sprite of years scarce seven, 
To closer link my heart to heaven, 
And there to place my treasure. 
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EDUCATION 
Education by Vagary 


6 bags: and again I get letters asking my opinion of that new 
course in common-school education called sex-instruction. 
My opinion is that in dealing with this course we should be 
guided wholly by the practice of the Church and of the Christian 
fathers and mothers of every nation from the days of the 
Holy Family to the present time. The Church and Christian 
parents have had the experience of the ages to direct them. 
Parents have had the aid of the Sacraments; the Church has 
been gtflided by the Holy Ghost; and their traditional obser- 
vance is certainly the only correct method of dealing with this 
nastiness. To run counter to what has been the universal 
use and custom of the flower of humanity for nearly 2,000 
years is the height of insolence. Whenever there is real need 
of such instruction, let the confessor give it in the confessional, 
and not elsewhere. The objection that, if the parent or teacher 
does not impart this instruction, the devil will, is foolish. The 
way out is not by doing the devil’s work, but to see that he 
does not get a chance to work at all. Put your children in 
Catholic schools, where they will not be exposed to sex-instruc- 
tion, insist that they go to Confession twice a month, encourage 
them to receive Holy Communion frequently, and then possess 
your soul without fussing. : 


EpucaTING FoR “ LIFE’ 


HE fact that there is “a good Catholic girl” teaching in the 

public school in your neighborhood may be her misfortune, 

but no reason at all for sending your child to the public school. 

The companions of the child, the environment, the religious tone 

of those that associate with the child, make for good or evil 

more than the teacher does, at least in primary education. Evil 
crawls along floors behind the teacher’s back. 

But, you say: “The child must be educated for his work in 
life, and the public schools do this so much better than the 
Catholic schools.” That is unmitigated nonsense. In purely 
secular: learning, the Catholic primary schools are as good as 
the public schools, the Catholic high schools are better than the 
public high schools, the Catholic colleges are the best in the 
country. 

For twenty-five years I was a student or teacher in schools, 
colleges, and universities in this country, and I have had much 
dealing with non-Catholic universities. I was a student for five 
years in German, Austrian, Czech and Italian universities, and 
I know certainly that the Catholic college, even apart from the 
moral instruction, is the best college in which to educate a boy, 
whether he is a Catholic, a Protestant, a Jew, or a pagan. 


CoMPARATIVE RATINGS 


OME months ago, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, there was an 

examination of young women for the position of teacher 
in a public high school. All the candidates were graduates of 
colleges for women. Three came from the Catholic College of . 
New Rochelle, one from Barnard, and one from Wellesley. 
I do not know the other colleges, but they were not Catholic. 
A graduate of New Rochelle College got the highest average. 
The second place was won by the graduate of Barnard, who 
had made her preliminary studies in a Catholic academy, the 
third place went to a graduate of New Rochelle, the fourth 
place was taken by a graduate of New Rochelle; and the girls 
from the non-Catholic colleges came trailing after, because 
there were no more New Rochelle girls in the room. The 
examiners had never even heard of New Rochelle; now they 
know it. There are many Catholic colleges. for girls in the country, 
as good as New Rochelle. I do not mention them here, because 
once in an educational article I was rash enough to try to 
mention them all, and I missed one. I received a letter written 
all in italics. 









Propucts or CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


T never occurs to the ignorant, who have opinions on educa- 

tion, that exactly the same methods of education, now used 
by the Jesuits in their American colleges, produced the theo- 
logians, Suarez, Vasquez, Molina, De Lugo, Benedict XIV, 
Petavius, Franzelin, Mazella, and a hundred others almost 
as great: astronomers like Grimaldi, Scheiner, Secchi, Hagen, 
and Perry; mathematicians like Clavius, famous for his work on 
the Gregorian calendar; naturalists like Wassmann who ex- 
posed the forgeries of Jena; historians like the Bollandists; 
poets like Moliére, Calderon, Tasso, Corneille, Sarbiewski, and 
Goldoni; orators like Bossuet, Meagher, Massillon and Sheil, 
scholars like Galileo, Descartes, Buffon, “Muratori, Mon- 
tesquieu, Malesherbes; missionaries like Marquette, Jogues and 
De Smet; statesmen like the Carrolls; lawyers like our own Chief 
Justice White; Saints like Francis de Sales, Aloysius Gonzaga, 
Francis Girolamo, John Berchmans, Stanislaus Kostka, Francis 
Regis. Andrew Bobola, Edmund Campion, with scores of others, 
and thousands of real men, famous in every vocation of life. 
If these schools, which have not degenerated in any degree, 
produced men who are among the greatest the past three cen- 
turies have given the civilized world, they are better fitted to 
teach your boy than the mushroom schools about us, which 
try to educate the intellect, and memory, to the exclusion of 
the most important part of man, his will. 


MoperN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


ESIDE the Jesuit colleges for boys in the United States 

we have Notre Dame University, and there is no better 
collegiate department anywhere. We have the Christian 
Brothers’ colleges, the colleges of the Augustinians, and the Bene- 
dictines, old Mount St. Mary’s, St. Charles’, St. Viator’s, St. Jo- 
seph’s at Dubuque, St. Thomas’ at St. Paul, Niagara, Seton 
Hall, Duquesne, St. Vincent's, St. John’s of Minnesota, and many 
others. 

These colleges do not let an infant, even if he calls himself 
a college “man,” select the courses that will educate him. If 
he knew how to select these courses, he would need no educa- 
tion. The boy is no authority in pedagogy; he does not know 
the essential difference between the procession of the equinoxes 
and a trolley-car. Give fifty average college sophomores a plain 
sonnet to put into prose, and not ten of them will get at the 
perfectly evident meaning—I have tried that experiment often— 
vet these babes are permitted to select the method of education 
which is to “fit them for life.” 


TRAINING THE WILL 


HE boy is raw material, made up of intellect, imagination. 

memory, will, and body; and it is the will that makes ‘or breaks 
him for time and eternity. The non-Catholic college educates 
his intellect, memory, and body after a fashion; the Catholic 
college educates his will, intellect, imagination, memory, and 
body. That is the difference, and it is so vast a difference that 
eternity depends on it. All the good and evil in the world 
are, finally, effects of volition; we use the intellect, imagination, 
memory, and body, to direct the will toward good and away from 
evil. If education does not begin, at the very dawn of life, 
to train the will, all development of the intellect, imagination, 
memory, and body furnishes tools for evil alone. 

My experience has been that the Catholic college develops 
the intellect and memory of the average boy better than the 
non-Catholic college does, provided the boy remains at the Cath- 
olic college until graduation. “he last two years of the course 
count the most. When gra *s of Catholic colleges take 
up university work, they usual, excel boys from colleges which 
give degrees for a course in the history of Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason,” which is caviar to the multitude, and usually 
unintelligible even to the professor. Sometimes a boy with 
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natural genius runs ahead, in spite of the courses he made at 
college along the outskirts of medieval English, and the esoteric 
meaning of Omar Khayyam. But the ordinary graduate of 
one of these “57-variety” colleges never hits the bottom of law 
or medicine alive. Years ago I heard a Yale graduate say he 
never did think much of scholastic philosophy. He knew as 
much about scholastic philosophy as a darky Doctor of Divinity 
knows of theology. He was naturally a talented youngster but 
he could not translate a paragraph in the “Summa” with the 
aid of all the dictionaries and professors in New Haven, and 
prayer besides. 
Our “ Screntiric AGE” 

UST this substitution of vagary for education is what makes 

American scholarship a joke in European universities, and 
causes the ghosts of bad science to haunt the corridors of our 
universities for years after they have been laid with bell, book, 
and candle in Europe. Our scientists actually still believe in 
evolution, even if they do not know enough to believe in God. 
Our philosophers try to get out patents on new systems of ethics, 
yet ethics was one of the most finally settled subjects in creation 
before Adam grew interested in apples. Every small editor, 
and big editor, too, insists incessantly that this is solely a 
scientific age, as if any age could be wholly scientific, any more 
than a man could be all feet. Why this pother over science? 
The only signification they give to science is physical science, be- 
cause one can smell that. Science is not a bad thing in its place, 
nor is a cook, but both belong below stairs. The real wisdom 
of man begins where physical science ends. 

Austin O’Mattey, M.D., Ph.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Ave, Fordham! 


N some respects, the inauguration of a new university faculty 

is like the launching of a ship; in other respects, the cere- 
mony is totally dissimilar. Launchings are associated with waving 
banners and the blare of bands, with champagne in unbreakable 
containers and a great splash, with the glint of sunlight on 
wind-vexed waters, and eager wavelets racing to the shore. 
This is poetry, or akin to it. Prose begins when snub-nosed 
tugs, puffing with importance, tow the helpless new-born vessel 
into the yards. But with no pageant of color and form will 
Fordham University open her new faculty of social science in 
this coming election week. Careful forethought has obviated 
difficulties that seemed final, and the new faculty will glide into 
the academic world and the world of action, freighted not with 
our fears, but with the happy realization of hopes long cherished. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


HE need of schools of social science has long been 

stressed in these pages. It is true that in its philosophical 
courses, every Catholic college lays the foundations of this 
science, accurately and securely. Many institutions, moreover, 
through the St. Vincent de Paul, the sodality, or similar or- 
ganizations, afford volunteer students an excellent training in 
genuinely constructive social work. But it has been felt keenly, 
that these philosophical courses, valuable and indeed indispens- 
able, do not adequately meet the concrete needs of the day, 
even when thus supplemented. It cannot be said too strongly 
that sociology, if it wishes to avoid the responsibility for the 
panaceas daily proposed by restless and unbalanced minds, 
must rest upon indisputable principles; but. on the other hand, 
it is equally true that this science is not exclusively a matter 
of the study and the midnight lamp. Its principles are to be 
found in many fields. It draws upon ethics, law, moral theology, 
psychology and physical science, subjects whose value and 
boundaries have been drawn with definiteness by the research 
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of many minds in many ages. But it is the function of the 
university faculty of social science, to coordinate these known 
principles, and by its experimental activities to formulate their 
proper application to the changing conditions of life. 


THE ForDHAM PROGRAM 


HE announcement of courses by the university, indicates 

a well-balanced scheme in which the practical aspects of 
the work receive generous recognition. The first-year group 
includes a survey of the ethical principles of social service, the 
economic groundwork of sociology, social medicine and hygiene, 
juvenile and adult delinquency, child welfare, and the dependent 
family. The history of social reform, history, civics, and prepara- 
tion for civil service examinations, are offered as supplementary 
courses. The syllabus for the second year outlines courses in 
social legislation, applied psychology, the treatment of the de- 
pendent adult, methods of relief and employment, the defective. 
problems of administration, social research and statistics. The 
supplementary courses of this year are social history, advanced 
tests in preparation for civil service, and special problems in 
social work. The required minimum of field work is twelve 
hours. Affiliated with the school, is the “School for Social 
Studies of the Laymen’s League,” which will offer lectures in 
logic, apologetics and special topics in history. 


STATE AND INDIVIDUAL 


HE practical and immediate value of the courses is plain. 

But viewing the matter from a wider standpoint the Ford- 
ham School of Social Science will surely render signal service 
to its students and to the community, in its treatment of a 
question of great importance at the present day, the authority 
of the State over the individual. 

Just here, it is easy to fall into extremes. Herbert Spencer 
once wrote that while in the past it was the function of liberal- 
ism to put a limit to the powers of kings, “the function of true 
liberalism in the future will be that of putting a limit to the 
powers of parliaments.” The older philosophy which drew its 
fairly simple conclusions from the doctrine that obedience is 
due all well-ordered civil authority, because this authority 
represents God Himself, was current in a society far more 
individualistic than the society of today. There was a time 
when men educated their children, took care of their sick, 
married and gave in marriage, with but a trace of help or 
hindrance from the State. That age is passing. Today men move 
in herds, with the State as shepherd. The State educates the 
children free of cost, is beginning to feed and clothe them free 
of cost, and almost universally affords them the advantages of 
medical treatment, also free of cost. It plays nurse for the 
mewling baby, is Punch and Judy for the growing boy in search 
of amusement, and by ranging all under the age of twenty-one 
within the magic circle of public education seeks to become the 
guide, philosopher and friend of the rising generation. It joins 
in marriage, seeks to establish diriment impediments founded 
upon scientific near-thought, and, in the United States, grants 
freedom from the loose bonds of matrimony, which it has 
imposed, with a disgraceful and destructive liberality. 


THE New Democracy 


N all this, there is no tendency to exalt the individual above 

the State. On the contrary, the current has set in full tide 
towards that.“ Statolatry,” in which the individual is but a 
pawn of the State, subjected to its minute direction from the 
cradle to the grave. Czsarism is a relic of paganism, as 
foreign to the spirit of genuinely republican government as it is 
to Christianity. But, unfortunately, it is gaining strength in a 
country which, if not professedly Christian, proudly boasts that 
it is a republic. “The State,” writes Hegel, . . ..... 
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is the reality of the ethical idea, the reality of the substan- 
tial Will, the absolute end in itself, in which liberty attains 
its highest Right, which has supreme dominion over its 
members, whose highest duty it is to be members of the 
State. 
“Which has supreme dominion over its members.” Here we 
have the fundamental principle of the ideals of social democracy. 
How long can we endure it, and be men, not mere cogs in a 
mechanism? “ According to the old conception,’ writes Kidd 
in his “ Principles of Western Civilization,” “the meaning of 
society was to be reached through a study of the individual. 
According to the new conception the individual is to be 
understood only through the meaning of the social process 
which is everywhere in the ascendant in history, con- 
trolling the meaning of the individual, slowly imposing itself 
upon his interests, and in the end completely governing his 
development.” ‘ 
THE SAFETY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


HE dangerous conclusions to which this practical deifica- 

tion of the State necessarily leads, need not here be traced 
in detail. How far we have traveled from the days when the 
framers of the Constitution jealously debated what powers 
might be conferred upon the general Government, lest the 
proper liberty of the individual be infringed thereby, or the 
rights of the several States usurped, is marked by the mass 
of legislation which under color of “social betterment,” has 
crept into our statute-books. It is well to realize that a man is 
yet a man, even when he is a citizen; that some degree of 
self-determination may be allowed him with safety; that he has 
rights which are inalienable, and duties from which no “ social 
legislation” can free him; and finally that the beginning and 
end of all wisdom are not to be found in a State legislature 
or in a board of aldermen stung into hasty action by a swarm 
of social scientists of the radical type that will not be trained 
by Fordham University. P. £...B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Dr. James J Walsh Recipient 
of Laetare Medal 


HE Laetare Medal was bestowed upon Doctor James J. 
Walsh on October 22. Owing to the celebration of Notre 
Dame’s diamond jubilee the ceremonies took place in the uni- 
versity itself. Dr. Walsh has deserved well of his country 
and of the Church whose stanch defender he has been on 
all occasions. He has stood forth as a representative Catholic 
layman, true to Catholic principles, always making them the 
rule and square of all his writings. Few authors have been so 
prolific and at the same time so universally popular. The 
special value of his books consists in the fact that they are a 
record of the achievements of the Church for the good of 
humanity, particularly in the field of science. As such they 
have fulfilled an important mission to the world in our day 
and have furnished Catholics with an armory against opponents 
who see in the Church the foe of learning. Notre Dame 
University could hardly have made a more suitable and deserv- 
ing choice for the recipient of her honors. 


New Catholic Home for 
Blind Children 


HE Catholics of New York have secured a beautiful new 

home for the little blind children of the archdiocese. The 
spacious grounds to which their Institute for the Blind has 
now been transferred will afford ample opportunity for future 
development. Catholic institutions for our sightless children 
are exceedingly few in the United States. Their number has 
not increased since Father Joseph Stadelman, S. J., whose life 
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has been devoted to the apostolate of providing literature for 
our Catholic blind, wrote in 1911: 


And what, you may ask, has the Church done for the 
education of its Catholic blind? So far as I know, and I 
do hope I am mistaken in my figures, there are but. four 
schools specially provided for the education of our Catholic 
blind children, with a total enrolment of not more than 
sixty pupils and these mostly girls. Two of these schools 

‘are located in the archdiocese of New York, the third in 
the Brooklyn‘and the fourth in the Newark diocese. This 
is all that the Church has done for a prety large percentage 
of Catholic children out of the 4,816 pupils attending either 
special institutions or the few public schools in which pro- 
vision has been made for the education of the blind. 

An association has been formed for the benefit of the Catholic 
Institute for the Blind in New York whose members pay annual 
dues of five dollars or $100 for life membership. A Neighbor- 
hood Club has likewise been ‘established by friends living in the 
vicinity of the new home, on Eastchester Road and Two Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second street, Williamsbridge, to give occa- 
sional assistance to the Dominican Sisters in charge of the work. 


Can Catholics Be 
Single Taxers? 


HE statement is occasionally made by the advocates of the 

single-tax movement that many “good Catholics” subscribe 
to their theories, and that nothing is contained in them con- 
trary to Catholic principles. An answer to such claims will be 
found in the pamphlet, “Single Tax and Its Cleveland Cham- 
pions,” by Father Betten, S. J. The theory of Henry George, 
that private property in land is an enormous wrong, that nobody 
can rightfully own a single square foot of land, and that only 
the civil authority may really be the lawful possessor of the soil, 
is evidently in direct opposition to the teachings of the Encyc- 
lical of Pope Leo XIII “On the Conditions of the Working 
Classes.” No one realized this more perfectly than Henry 
George himself when he wrote his open answer to the Holy 
Father’s Encyclical. That Catholics may not lend their sup- 
port to the promotion of this theory is therefore clear. Con- 
fusion arises, as the author points out, from the introduction of 
entirely foreign elements into the single-tax movement. Similar 
methods of confusing the issue are equally popular with Social- 
ists in their political campaigns. Inheritance taxes, revenues 
levied on franchises and monopolies, and the unearned increment 
tax are all confounded by ardent promoters with the single-tax 
theory, though they have no connection whatsoever with it. The 
justification given for such a procedure is that the people are 
not as yet prepared “to grasp the whole truth of the single 
tax.” The final aim, however, as the name of the movement 
itself implies, if it has any significance at all, is that all other 
taxes are gradually to be removed until the tax on land values 
alone is left. Lack of instruction can therefore be the sole 
explanation why any “good Catholic” gives his support to a 
doctrine “so erroneous and pernicious.” 


Violent Deaths 


HE number of deaths assigned to suicide, in the registration 
area from which the latest United States mortality statis- 

tics have just been compiled, was 10,933 for 1914, corresponding 
to a death-rate of 16.6 per 100,000 population. This was an 
increase of about 1,000 suicides for that area, comprising twenty- 
five States, and thirty-five cities in non-registration States, 
besides the District of Columbia. The increase in these statis- 
tics may be partly accounted for by greater completeness and 
accuracy in the statements assigning the causes of death. The 
number of homicides for the same year was 4,847 or 7.3 per 
100,000 population. Among the registration States the highest 
rate for suicides was found in California, where it reached 
33.4 ver 100,000 population. Among the registration cities San 






























































AMERICA 


Francisco holds the sad preeminence with a record of 52.4 
per 100,000. Deaths from automobile accidents were 4.3 per 
100,000 during the same year. 
Petrified Forests 
of Arizona 


SHORT distance south of Adamson, on the line of the 
Santa Fé Railway, are four petrified forests included in 
a Government reservation called Petrified Forest National Mon- 
ument. The name “forest” says, the U. S. Geological Survey, 
in a descriptive article, is not strictly appropriate, since the 
petrified tree trunks are all prostrate and are broken into sec- 
tions. The Survey then offers the following interesting explan- 
ation of the process of petrifaction. 

The logs are the remains of giant trees that grew in 
Triassic time, the age of reptiles. The trees were of sev- 
eral kinds, but most of them were related to the Norfolk 
Island pine, now used for indoor decoration. Doubtless 
they grew in a nearby region and, after falling, drifted 
down a watercourse and lodged in some eddy or a sand 
bank. Later they were buried by sand and clay, finally to a 
depth of several thousand feet. The conversion to stone was 
effected by a gradual replacement of the woody material by 
silica in the form called chalcedony, deposited by under- 
ground water. A small amount of iron oxides deposited 
at the same time has given the brilliant and beautiful brown, 
yellow, and red tints which appear in much of the material. 
The petrified woods are beautiful objects for study. When 
thin slices are carefully ground down to a thickness of 
0.003 inch or less and placed under the microscope they 
show perfectly the original wood structure, all the cells 
being distinct, though now they are replaced by chalcedony. 


Some of the tree trunks are six feet in diameter and more 
than a hundred feet in length. It will particularly interest the 
average reader to know that most of these specimens are found 
to be araucarian trees of the species Araucarioxylon arizoni- 
cuum, 


Parish Schools in Newark’s 
Anniversary Celebration 


N instructive and completely detailed report has just been 

issued by the Superintendent of Parish Schools for the 
Newark Diocese. Illustrations are given in it of the archi- 
tecturally beautiful buildings of many of the schools, and not 
the least interesting feature of the book is the series of floats 
prepared by the parochial schools for Newark’s 250th Anni- 
versary celebration, of which the local Sunday Call wrote 
editorially : 

Another feature that brought a gratifying revelation was 
the imposing procession of beautiful floats provided by 
the parochial schools. Their artistic and historical correct- 
ness and fitness surpassed anything of the kind ever at- 
tempted here. There was nothing of the garish and the 
tawdry; it was all good and sound and altogether inspir- 
ing, and showed a strengthening regard for the things 
that are beyond and above the merely material and the 
prosaically utilitarian. 

The illustrations bear witness that this praise is not exag- 
gerated. The subjects chosen were either of local interest, such 
as “ The Passing of the Indians from Newark,” or of general 
educational value, such as “ Poetry,” “Science,” “Law,” “ Pa- 
triotism,” and “ Religion.” They are justly desgribed by the 
secular press as “one of the most striking and popular features 
of the entire demonstration. Newark never before saw floats 
to approach them.” The report shows that there are at present 
127 parish schools in the Newark diocese, with an enrolment 
of 63,095 pupils and a total of 1,197 teachers. The past year 
saw the erection of nine school buildings, and seven new schools 
are at present in the course of erection. There is one serious 
cause for regret pointed* out by the Superintendent. While the 
number of children entering institutions of higher education 
has increased, the increase has not been in the attendance at 
Catholic high schools and academies. 











